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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


HERE'S a better and more hopeful feeling set- 
] ting in about the future of American business. 


It is based upon two things; the preparations 

of Congress to adjourn and the virtual certainty 

that much of what Congress has passed will ultimately 
be declared unconstitutional by thé Wi «ts. 


Certainly the optimism that has captured the busi- 

ness and economic system of the country recently 
dates from that historic day—May 27—when the Su- 
preme Court of the United States by unanimous opinion 
reaffirmed the principle that power cannot be delegated 
to a bureau or commission by Congress which it never 
possessed in the first instance. 


The re-establishment of the American constitu- 

tional system has had the very effects predicted in 
these columns at that time. But there are other factors 
besides the revival of business confidence. One is the 
gradual reopening of capital markets. 


¢ Much of the money being borrowed through the re- 

financing of corporate bond issues goes to repay 
maturing bonds and many investors are promptly seek- 
ing better returns by buying equities in good American 
companies while the new bonds are being absorbed by 
other groups of investors, particularly insurance com- 
panies and institutions. 


-  F 

This is orthodoxy and not New 
Dealism. It is regrettable that the 
job being done now by Chairman 
Kennedy of the Securities Ex- 
change Commission and his associ- 
ates was not done by Congress itself in writing a law 
that didn’t need a whole year to readjust by “clarifying” 
regulations. 


BROADER POWERS 
FOR SEC WOULD 
SPUR FINANCING 


There would be even more of a spurt in financing 
and more new money available for enterprise if the 


Commission were given broader powers with respect 
to new issues. 
q Congress probably will adjourn within a fort- 


[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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Congress in Longer-than-Average Session 


Looks Toward Home 


Legislators Feeling Strain of 219 Days of Lawmaking; Only Six 
Legislative Periods in Past 20 Years of Greater Duration 


ONGRESS, simmering in the heat 
of midsummer Washington, 
would like to make “Home Sweet 

Home” its theme song. 

It has been in session since Janu- 
ary 3, a total of 219 days, with the 
date of adjournment still uncertain. 

This is well beyond the length of 
the average session. Indeed, if it 
continues another fortnight, it will be 
one of the four longest sessions in 20 
years. 

And, as the calendars in the above 
pictogram show, the last two decades 
have been a period when Congress re- 
mained on the job for some long 
stretches—in 1915-16, for 278 days; 
in 1921, for 227; in 1922, for 292; in 
1926, fer 209; in 1929, for 222; in 
1930, for 214; in 1932, for 223. 


WAR-TIME SESSION LONGEST 


But longest of all in this period— 
and for that matter in all Congres- 
sional history—was the wartime ses- 
sion of the 65th Congress, beginning 
Dec. 3, 1917, and running till 10 days 
after the Armistice—a total of 354 
days. 

The only other close approach to 
that record was in 1867-68, when the 
40th Congress in a session of 345 
days fought out its bitter battle with 
President Andrew Johnson, climaxed 
in his impeachment trial. 

The long strain of the present ses- 
sion in the midst of Washington’s 
Summer heat and humidity is telling 
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on Congressmen, pulling down their 
vitality, making itself reflected some- 
times in irritable flashes of temper in 
debate. 

Three Representatives have died 
during this session—the last one 
Representative Truax (Dem.), of Bu- 
cyrus, Ohio, who dropped dead at his 
home Friday, Aug. 9, after attending 
the day’s session of the House. 


MORE COMFORT NEXT YEAR 


Next year the lawmakers will be 
better able to defy Washington’s 
Summer climate. For a bill about to 
become law appropriates $2,550,000 
to air-condition the Senate and House 
Office Buildings as well as the Capitol. 
But that doesn’t mitigate the debil- 
itating effects of the present heat and 
sultriness. 

In all, there have been only 30 
Congress sessions among the 171 
since 1789 that dragged out to 
greater lengths than the present one. 

Most of the long sessions have 
been in recent decades, when growth 
in national problems and complexity 
of government has meant an increas- 
ing volume of legislation. 

However, even back in the “horse 
and buggy days”—and before that in 
the horse and gig days, when the na- 
tion was just a fringe of seaboard 
States—Congress had to do some long 
stints of legislating. 

Notably the first Congress. Its 
three sessions in 1789-91 totaled 











519 days—one session lasting 221, 
another 210 days. That Congress 
was a busy one, setting up the new 
Government. 


SHORT-SESSION RECORD 

Shortest of all in our history was 
the Third session of the 67th Con- 
gress in November-December, 1922. 
It lasted just 15 days. The Fourth 
session of the 67th Congréss began 
the same day the Third session ended 
—giving Congressmen opportunity to 
collect travel accounts on the basis of 
mileage to their, homes and back at 20 
cents a mile,-though actually there 
was hardly time between sessions for 
them to take a street car ride down 
Pennsylvania: Avenue. 

The 67th was the only Congress to 
hold four séssioris. Twenty-four 
Congresses’ have had three sessions 
each. Two- sessions apiece sufficed 
for the remainder. 

The President who had Congress in 
session longer during his executive 
tenure than any other was Woodrow 
Wilson. The legislative program of 
his first term, then the problems af 
war and the peace, kept lawmakers 
busy on Capitol Hill a total of 1,677 
days. 

Next to President Wilson, Grover 
Cleveland had Congress on his hands 
longer than any other President— 
1,476 days. This, however, was only 
a little longer than the 1,412 days of 
Congress during the administration 
of President George Washington. 
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WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


HE specter of politics appears on the scene. 
| Economics has less to say as both parties 
sharpen their knives and load their guns for the 
pre-campaign efforts. 
Relief reveals its vagaries. In Rhode Island the ques- 
tion of Federal subsidy versus dole is taken right 
up to the polling booth. In Washington the President 
remarks that striking relief workers don’t have to work 
unless they wish—nor does the Government have to 
feed them. 
Congress goes into high. Home thoughts spur the 
legislators this week and the mills of the bills began 
to grind less slowly. 


The Tax Plan: the chief snag in the home-going 
plans is vamped and revamped as friends defend 
and foes belabor the issue. 


Out of the depths of conference the Security bill 

at last emerges and presents itself for signature, 
much to the President’s admitted satisfaction. 

How’s Business? Well, while employment is off, 

Federal pay rolls and industry’s profits are both 
bigger. 


The Food Price Strike—militant housewives extend 
their boycotts. 
If 72,000 White Collar folks to get jons on “projects.” 


States share revenues—steps toward an equitable 

system of Federal, State and Local Tax participa- 
tion. 

Senator Black on Lobbying: Legal persuasion or 

illegal coercion? 


Is it moral to ban the gold clause suits? A Con- 


gressional argument. 
@ When a President Travels—trials and tribulations 
of a White House on wheels. 
@ These and other currently interesting subjects are 
presented on the following pages. 
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‘Social Security’ Wins Through 

Crash goes the dam that for six weeks held 
up the Social Security Bill in conference commit- 
tee after it had been approved, in slightly differ- 
ent forms, by both House and Senate. It now 
awaits the President’s signature. 

The Act aids an estimated 30 million persons 
through old age pensions, unemployment insur- 
ance and support of dependent children. 

The obstacle that deadlocked the conference 
was a Senate amendment which would have ex- 
empted from the Federal old-age pension pro- 
gram those systems set up by private employers. 
The exemption is dropped from the bill, but a 
committee is appointed to study a practicable 
manner of coordinating the two types of pension 
plans. 

To permit the exemption, in the view of Ad- 
ministration officials, would wreck the Federal 
program, encouraging the employment of 
younger workers and the discharge of older ones, 
thereby lessening the cost of the private systems 
at the expense of the public one. 

* x * 


A Victory for Tax-the-Rich Bill 

To call on the wealthy for an additional 275 
million dollars yearly toward the support of the 
Government, the House passes, 282 to 96, a bill 
that would increase income tax rates on high 
incomes and levy an impost on recipients of large 
inheritance and gifts; Senate action is yet to 
come. 

Favoring the plan, a Treasury official informs 
a Senate committee thus: 

“It marks a reversal of a five-year trend, in 
which consumer taxes have contributed more 
and more of the total, while taxes collected on 
the basis of ability to pay have contributed less 
and less. Result: A choking off of purchasing 
power among those most apt to increase pur- 
chases.” 

But the committee votes radical changes from 
the House plan. One is to lay no inheritance 
tax, paYable by recipients, but to increase the 


* @ytate“tax; payable ‘by givers. 


x * * 


Bus and: Truck Regulation Wins 
Bus lines and truck lines are tied in with the 
railroads as component parts of the nation’s net- 


| iipaoreced & Underwood 

' “TAX THE THRIFTY WEALTHY” 
Robert H. Jackson, General Counsel for the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, presents the Ad- 
ministration’s viewpoint regarding taxes be- 





fore the Senate Finance Committee. A shift 
in tax burdens, he contends, requires a shift 
in tax schedules. 








work of transportation facilities operating under 
the regulatory hand of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Such is the effect of the Bus and Truck Bill 
receiving the Presidential signature. It comes as 
the climax of a 10-year campaign waged, in part, 
by the railroads as a means of saving them from 
the results of motor carrier competition, de- 
clared to be subsidized through publicly built 
highways. Trucks carrying farm produce and 
newspapers are exempt. 

Hereafter, new motor carrier lines must prove 
their “necessity and convenience” before receiv- 
ing licenses to move their vehicles across State 
boundaries. 

* « + 


Bulwarking the Farm Program 

Bulwark of the farm control program is all but 
completed as House-Senate conferees agree on 
a compromise bill, having these chief features: 

1.—Processing taxes to be levied directly by 
Congress, instead of by order of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. ' 

2.—In case the taxes are declared invalid, suits 
to be permitted for refund, but only for the 
amount the plaintiff has not passed on to others, 
as determined by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue. 

3.—No price fixing, except for milk when more 
than 50 per cent of producers in an area agree. 

4—Permission to subsidize export of farm 
products by the use of 30 per cent of tariff 
revenue. 

5.—Authorization for the use of 50 million dol- 
lars to purchase and retire submarginai land. 

* ~ ~ 


Rhode Island’s Election Upset 

Studied by the Administration and its oppon- 
ents are the result of a Congressional by-election 
in Rhode Island. 

A Republican, Charles F. Risk, is elected by a 
vote of 48,000 to 35,000. The previous election 
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What the Federal Government !s Doing—A Close-up View of National Affairs— 
Current Happenings and What They Mean 


i 








had given victory to a Democratic candidate, 70,- 
000 to 49,000. 

Background fact: Rhode Island is heavily in- 
terested in the textile industry, which bitterly 
opposes the Government’s processing taxes. 

The same day Rhode Island electors reject a 
bond issue for public works, designed to give 
work relief; approve an issue for payment of di- 
rect relief. 

* * * 


Mr. Hopson Plays ‘Hare and Hounds’ 

Still seeking their man, Senate and House com- 
mittees investigating utility lobby activities issue 
search warrants for Howell C. Hopson, a co-con- 
troller of the Associated Gas and Electric Com- 
pany. Aim is to discover the authorization for 
sending of “faked” telegrams by company agents 
and for destruction of company records, already 
attested by witnesses. 

Meanwhile, the Senate inquiry announces re- 
sults of its questionnaire coming from the first 
ten towns reporting. Of 14,872 telegrams pro- 
testing the bill, all but three were indicated to 
have been filed and paid for by utility com- 
panies. 

Telegraph company at Warren, Pa., reports 
that of 652 messages under investigation, 180 
protests were found to have been without au- 
thorization, 94 presumptive senders could not be 
located, and 8 messages were duplicates. 

S$ .8 8s 


Prevailing Wage vs. Work-Relief Pay 

Can there be such a thing as a strike by 
workers on work-relief projects? 

“No,” says Harry Hopkins, Relief Administrator 
and Chairman of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. “If the workers cease work, they are au- 
tomatically transferred to State relief rolls.” 

But they do strike, nevertheless—15,000 of 
them in New York City, where the first work- 
relief projects are getting under way, protesting 
against payment of less than prevailing.hourly 
wages. Additional] strikes are threatened in other 
cities. 

Strikes are sponsored by labor unions, which 
had fought bitterly against enactment of the 
Work-Relief Act in a form permitting payment 
of less than prevailing wages. Feared is a down- 
ward drag on wages paid by private industry. 

x Ok Ok 


In Defense of Food and Drug Buyers 


Looking toward protective service to buyers 
of foods and drugs, hearings go forward in House 
committee on a bill already approved by the 
Senate, which would give the Secretary of Agri- 
culture censorship over advertising and labeling 
of such products, with power to prohibit sale if 
claims are found false. 

Say spokesmen for: 

Wholesale druggists—“Such censorship will 
bring chaos into advertising.” 

Toilet Goods Association—“If the law is en- 
forced as drawn, there xs not a single powder, 


—Harris & Ewing 
TWO ON A MATCH 
Rear Admiral C. C. Bloch, Judge Advocate 
General of the Navy, holds a light for Secre- 
tary of the Navy Claude Swanson, as they 
await the opening of bids for the construc- 
tion of 13 naval vessels, 














cold cream or cosmetic that can remain on the 
market.” 

Apple Association—“Suits should be permitted 
against the Secretary of Agriculture for proven 
damages resulting from the administration of 
the Act.” 

Consumers’ Research, Inc.—‘Inadequate to 
protect the public; an attempt to protect busi- 
ness profits at the expense of the consumer.” 

x * Ox 


Codes to Rise From Grave? 

Proposing to convert the old NRA codes from 
historical relics to standards of business con- 
ducted under Government contracts, the Walsh 
Bill is reported out from Senate committee and 
is debated on the floor. 

Under the proposed law, code labor and busi- 
ness rules would apply to that portion of busi- 
ness affected by Federal contracts, including sub- 
contracts, and by Federal leans for business pur- 
poses. 

Sponsored by the Administration, the bill ex- 
presses the President’s “gesture of good faith” 
toward those who saw with dismay the Supreme 
Court wing the Blue Eagle. 

x * Ox 


Circumventing the Bootlegger’s Wiles 

Will an army be required to suppress the boot- 
legger when the proposed liquor control measure 
is enacted? 

“It will,” says Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau, “if the bill passes in the form approved 
by the House, permitting bulk sales by manu- 
facturers.” 

But Senate committee votes, in reporting the 


bill, to strike out this clause and to set up in- 
dependent Alcohol Control Administration, in- 
stead of assigning enforcement to an unwilling 
Treasury Department. 

The regulative agency would be given authority 
over advertising, labels, containers and selling 
practices. 

” 7 * 


Ship Subsidy—But Not So Bounteous 

For merchantmen flying the Stars and Stripes 
there is yet hope of a subsidy to equalize costs 
of building and operation with those paid by 
chief foreign competitors. 

Hope comes with a favorable report from Sen- 
ate committee of a bill to replace one that had 
previously been fought to a standstill on the 
floor. Its most determined opposition had come 
from a group that aims at eliminating profit from 
war and from preparation for war. 

The new bill makes the subsidy less bounteous; 
surrounds it with restrictions. It provides also 
for a Maritime Authority to set terms for new 
postal contracts with ocean mail carriers, the 
present ones to be terminated in 60 days. 

x ok x 


‘Aid’ for Coal Industry 

For the soft coal industry, overcapitalized and 
overmanned in relation to its market, prospec- 
tive “aid” is moved forward in the form of the 
Guffey Bill, which House committee votes to re- 
port favorably. It would make of coal a public 
utility, with provision for allocating praduction. 

Not by all portions of the industry is the plan 
regarded as “aid.” Strongest opposition comes 
from mines closely associated with the railroads 
and steel manufacturers, who foresee higher 
fuel costs in the wake of the law. 

Strongest support comes from organized labor, 
whose influence vvould be enhanced. A strike has 
been thrice postponed in anticipation of the 
law’s enactment. 

* * Ox 


More Pay for Air Mail Lines 

To the White House for an indicated approval 
goes the Air Mail Bill, designed to recompense 
more adequately the air lines that carry the 
mail, 

Thirty-three cents a mile is set as the basic 
upper limit which the Post Office may pay for 
the service. Task of determining fair compen- 
sation is entrusted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which is given access to the com- 
panies’ books. 

One clause of the bill puts a ceiling on execu- 
tive salaries payable by air lines. Maximum sal- 
ary: $17,500. 

* * * 


Collective Bargaining Wins in Court 
Collective bargaining under the Railroad La- 
bor Act, an elder brother of the National Labor 
Relations Act, passes its first court test with 
flying colors. 
Test came in the Federal District Court at 
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That— That— 
Official cards may be shuffied in 


this fashion: Harold L. Ickes, 


Even administrators of important 
New Deal programs have difficulty 


to-heart talk with Dr. Tugwell and 
other administrators on the sub- 
ject of “Government jobs.” 


Bell himself is standing in the way 
of his own promotion for the rea- 


The son that it would cost him his 











Secretary of Interior and PWA Ad- 
ministrator to become a Federal 


vote, himself to the duties of 
Chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. Frank Walker, 
head of the allotment division of 
the Works Administration, to be- 
come Postmaster General. 


* * * 


That— 

Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, reset- 
tlement administrator, has taken 
one of this country’s biggest cor- 
porations as a model for organiz- 
ing his half billion dollar project, 
and prides himself on that fact. 


x «x * 


That— 

Government collecting agencies 
viewing industry since the Blue 
Eagle fell to earth are finding that 
code hours and wages have been 
maintained, except in isolated in- 
dustries and isolated instances in 
those industries. 


getting letters before the Presi- 
dent, much less of getting through 


i judge. Charles West, under-Sec- the barrier of Secretaries to see 
retary of Interior, to become Sec- ‘him. 
retary. James A. Farley, Post- * * & 
master General, to resign to de- That— 


Treasury officials while openly de- 
ploring the tendency of more of 
the tax burden to fall on consum- 
ers, privately admit that the tax 
that the Administration has fought 
for hardest has been the process- 
ing taxes which are paid by all 
those who buy food and clothing. 


x* * x 


That— 

The word is being passed around 
New Deal agencies that “the law- 
yers are holding up everything.” 
Legal divisions have been the bane 
of administrators from the start, 
but since the Supreme Court up- 
set some of their theories they are 
Slower acting than ever. Officials 
refer to them now as “gun shy.” 


x ok x 
That— 


Postmaster General Farley, before 
Sailing for Hawaii, had a heart- 


results, if any, are still bottled up. 
* * * 


That— 

Some officials, privately comment- 
ing on the talk about a tax on 
“bigness,” point out that none of 
the new taxes being discussed 
would be levied on the actual size 
of corporations, but rather on the 
size of their profits. 

* * * 


That— 

Harry L. Hopkins, with $4,000,- 
000,000 on hand to create 3,500,000 
jobs, is casting looks at Morris L. 
Cooke, who has $100,000,000 of that 
amount to bring electricity to farm 
homes. Mr. Hopkins, busy corral- 
ing direct job-creating dollars, is 
aware of the fact that Mr. Cooke’s 
millions aren’t going to create 
many direct jobs. 


x * * 


That— 
Secretary Morgenthau would like 
to remove the “Acting” from the 
title of Acting Budget Director 
Bell. 


The inside “dope” is that Mr. 


Civil Service standing and he 
would be subject to removal by the 
next Administration. 

¢¢ & 
That— 
One reason why the AAA still 
keeps its report of southern share- 
croppers under lock and key may 
be the preliminary findings of the 
FERA’s investigation 
tions among tenant cotton farm- 


into condi- 


ers, which shows that relief rolls 
have been greatly boosted by the 
AAA’s crop reduction program. 


* * * 


That— 

The reason five weeks have paased 
since the signing of the National 
Labor Relations Act without Presi- 
dential appointment of a Labor 
Board to administer the act is due 
to the dffiiculty of finding first- 
rate men who believe that the 
Board can have any very import- 
ant role short of a Constitutional 
amendment enlarging the scope of 
Federal power over industry. 
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Norfolk, Va., where the Virginian Railway Com- 
pany is enjoined from bargaining with its com- 
pany union and from supporting it, the company 
union being declared a figure-head for the Com- 
pany itself. 

The dispute concerned workers in a repair 
shop, whose operations, though within a State, 
were declared to affect interstate commerce di- 
rectly, hence to come under Congressional au- 
thority. Appeal is forecast, first to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals and eventually to the Supreme 
Court. 

7 ol ~*~ 


No Credits for Munitions 

Current example of America’s neutrality policy 
in action: 

For Italy, making active preparations for hos- 
tilities against Ethiopia, a request is made that 
the Federal Export-Import Bank extend credit 
for the purchase of 250,000 bales of cotton. 

Replies the Bank: “No credits will be granted 
for commodities that look like munitions.” 


* * * 


Licenses for Interstate Industries 

How to make the machine age fulfill its promise 
of plenty for all, as proposed in the labor-spon- 
sored Interstate Licensing Bill, which makes its 
debut in the Senate: 

First, authorize the Federal Trade Commission 
to formulate program looking to maximum pro- 
ductivity of industry, this to be accomplished 
by diverting to workers as large a proportion as 
possible of the earnings of industry so that mass 
consumers may have the maximum purchasing 
power. 

Second, lay the basis for the necessary control 
by forbidding any business affecting interstate 
commerce to operate without a Federal license. 

Third, exercise the control by requiring li- 
censees to conform with policies laid down. 
Among such }olicies would be outlawry of child 
labor and of unfair labor and competitive prac- 
tices. 

Congressional authority for enacting the meas- 
ure is asserted to rest on Federal power to reg'- 
late commerce among the States as expressed 


—Underwood & Underwood 
ENVOYS LODGE A PROTEST 
Hirosi Saito, Japanese Ambassador to the 
United States (right), accompanied by Mr. 
Yoshida, Counsellor of the Embassy, appear at 
the State Department to protest the publica- 
tion of a cartoon in an American magazine 
depicting the Japanese Emperor pulling a 

rickshaw. 











in a Supreme Court opinion written by former 
Chief Justice John Marshall. 
x * x 


A New Scheme of Oil Control 


Oil control in a new pattern enters the scene 
with the introduction, in both Houses of Con- 
gress, of a bi’ at relies largely on an agreement 
among producing States. Here is the way it 
would work: 

First, a Petroleum Administrative Board would 
report on demand for oil 
amount each State should produce. 

Second, adherents to an interstate compact, 
now numbering six, would agree to enforce limi- 
tation of production to the quotas set. 

Third, the Board would enforce a prohibition 
ef interstate shipment of oil produced in excess 
of a State’s quota. This refers only to States 
joining the compact. 

States which have ratified the agreement: Cal- 
ifornia, Texas Oklahoma, Kansas, Indiana, New 
Mexico. They account for about 90 per cent of 
total production. 


and indicate the 


*x* * * 


Curbing Gold-Clause Suits 


For a period of six months, holders of Gov- 
ernment gold-clause bonds may figure up 
whether the devaluation of the dollar affected 
them with a loss and then file suits agains: 
Uncle Sam ior the amount of the loss. 

They may, that is, if the bill passed by the 
Senate with a 53-to-24 majority is accepted in 
the same form by the House and the President. 

With the expiration of the period no further 
suits would be permitted. 

* 7 * 


The Navy Settles a Strike 

Uncle Sam takes a hand in settling a three- 
month strike holding up the building of some of 
his Navy ships. The method: Arbitration, agreed 
to by the workers and enforced on the New 
York Shipbuilding Company by the threat of 
contract cancellation. 

The company consents on a condition-—no 
closed shop. “Agreed,” says the Navy, as the 
President appoints three neutral arbitrators. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 











[Continued from Page 1.] 


night. Last minute changes and 
compromises in pending bills 
will be made bastily as usual ; and 
yet there appears no other way to 
get the bills through to the Presi- 
dential signature. 


¢ A tax bill of some kind will 
become law. 


Concessions will have to be 

made to the opponents of the 
measure when the House and 
Senate bills get into conference. 
It would not be surprising to see 
much of the House bill cut out 
and only a few changes made in 
the existing law. 


7, ¥ FT 


The real tax leg- 
TAX PROBLEM islation will be 
IS AFFECTED = forced-at the Janu- 
BY ELECTION ary session but the 
Administration 
will delay and perhaps block it. 
This is because the next tax bill 
will be directed at persons of 
small incomes. It has to be if the 
budget is ever to be balanced. 
Thus confiscation of 100 per cent 
of all incomes above $50,000 a 
year would yield less than a bil- 
lion dollars which is about a third 
of the deficits nowadays. 


The New Dealers will not 

want to put the next tax bill 
into effect till the year 1937 when 
the presidential and congressional 
election will have been held. But 
the “progressives” of the La Fol- 
lette group may compel action 
and the Administration’s oppo- 
nents may find in this an issue 
that will prove politically embar- 
rassing to the New Deal. 


vgyv¥ey 
Taxes on the eve 
UNEXPECTED of an election are 
REACTIONS never popular. The 
ARE LIKELY present tax bill, of 


course, affects only 
about 5,000 to 8,000 voters; but the 
indirect effects may be more than 
the Administration is counting 
on. The Hawley-Smoot tariff 
was so high it brought reprisals 
and this in turn sent American 
companies abroad to build branch 
plants. American workmen lost 
their jobs. 


I So also the tax bill may prove 

a boomerang in forcing 
American capital out of this 
country into various enterprises 
abroad whose surpluses cannot be 


taxed as they can be in the United MAY DECIDE 


States. Foreign holding compa- 
nies will become popular as will 
hundreds of other devices that 
men invent when confiscation 
stares them in the face. The Brit- 
ish government has had that ex- 
perience. 


Some day the New Dealers 

will come around to what has 
been regarded as sound tax 
theory for many generations. It 
is that the higher the rate the 
lower the revenues collected, and 
the lower the tax rates the higher 
the revenues collected. 


7, 7 F 

RHODE mah, SO Bhat - 

VOTE JOLTS be the ¢ eralen 

NEW DEALERS point from radical- 
ism to orthodoxy 

‘for the New Deal. 


The voters not merely of a 
single district but the entire 
State rejected a bond issue of- 
fered them with PWA subsidy of 
45 per cent. This is salutary. It 
indicates that the day of reckon- 


ROUBLES, deep-seated and in- 

creasing, continue to beset the 
President's $4,000,000,000 work plan. 

Skilled workers in unemployment 
centers have struck against “secur- 
ity salaries,” threatening to tie up 
the entire program. 

Communities, East and West, are 
balking at requests to put up 55 
per cent of Public Works funds in 
return for a gift of 45 per cent from 
the Federal Government. 

States, pressed to speed up their 
plans to care for unemployable citi- 


| zens, strive to dodge the issue in or- 


| der to keep Federal relief for all of 


{ They are 


| 


their idle. 

But of all their troubles, work re- 
lief officials found, strike troubles 
are the most annoying. They left 
Uncle Sam with the nation’s biggest 
present labor trouble on his hands, 
and adamant in his refusal to bar- 
gain with the strikers. 

In New York thousands of skilled 
workers on relief projects walked 
out. 
Wherever spending of the $4,000,- 


Philadelphia saw others strike. | 


000,000 had started, to create jobs, | 


strikes threatene? 


LABOR ISSUES AT STAKE 

The issue? As in most labor dis- 
putes, wages and the right to bar- 
gain collectively were at stake. 
Principally the issue was: Prevail- 
ing wages vs. security salaries. 

This basic question had its first 
airing in Congress. It largely ac- 
counted for the long fight prior to 
enactment of authority to go ahead 
with the spending. 

Skilled workers, backed by organ- 
ized labor, contend that they should 
be paid “prevailing” hourly wages 
for the work they do on relief 


projects. 


The Federal Government, with the 
money to spend, insists that relief 
labor must work for “security sal- 
aries” amounting in New York City 
to $93.50 for a 120-hour month 
when applied to skilled labor. 

Prevailing wages, demanded by 
the men, usually are union wages. 
insisted upon on the 
ground that to take less would open 
the way for employers to undermine 
ing is coming into the conscious- 
ness of the voters. 


While publicly the Demo- 
cratic members of Congress 
thought Rhode Island had just 
reverted to Republicanism, pri- 
vately they took it all to heart. 
The adjournment fever started in 
very actively after the Rhode Is- 
land election returns. Some of 
the pending legislation will be 
shelved till Congress finds out 
during the recess more about 
what the people want. The mem- 
bers of Congress are eager to go 
back home and investigate for 
themselves what Rhode Island’s 
election really meant. 
VY 
Probably there'll 
be a special session 
ON SPECIAL in the late Autumn 
FALL SESSION to resume legis- 
lative work. But 
the chances are the decision will 
not be reached till November 
comes. And when it does, the 
President will have made a few 
speeches on his Southwestern 


| trip and he, too, will know more 


about the trends of public senti- 
ment. 


¢ Incidentally there'll probably 
be a state-wide election this 
Autumn in Ohio to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Rep- 
resentative Truax. He was repre- 
sentative-at-large from Ohio and 
carried the State by 156,000 plu- 
rality in 1934. Maybe Mr. Roose- 
velt and his colleagues will this 
time know there’s an election— 
and mayhap they'll prepare for it, 
too. Ohio is a big State with lots 
of people in it and the Adminis- 
tration will have to do consider- 
able electioneering to keep Ohio 
in line. For the drift is the other 

way just now. 
Davip LAWRENCE. 
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+ RELIEF ‘STRIKERS 





‘Prevailing Wage’ vs. ‘Security Pay—New and Grave 
Troubles Beset Federal Program 


the union scale on private jobs. 
This argument the Government 





But if they are offered jobs and 
refuse them, then, the inference is, 


refuses to accept. Prevailing wages the Government no longer is re- 


have been paid on large-scale Pub- 
lic Works Administration projects 
with the results that officials have 


| 
| 


felt to be unsatisfactory. Security | 


Salaries, on an hourly basis, delib- 
erately are geared under prevailing 
wages so that relief workers would 
have an incentive to turn from 
Government jobs to private jobs 
when those jobs opened. 


men? 

Officials of the Work Relief Ad- 
ministration argue that there is 
nothing to bargain about. 
position is that the unemployed are 
being accorded a privilege to work 
for the Federal Government. 


THE PRESIDENT’S VIEWPOINT 
The official attitude, expressed by 


| President Roosevelt, is as follows: 


Jobs were offered to employable 
persons on relief to replace the dole. 
Continuance of the dole was re- 
garded as bad for the nation as a 
whole. 


Work relief was planned as | 


sponsible and the individuals can 
look out for themselves. 


OTHER RELIEF DIFFICULTIES 
@TRIKES are just a sample of the 
work relief troubles. 


Mr. Hopkins insists that all em- 
ployable persons on relief rolls will 


| have been provided with jobs—un- 


Then why not bargain with the 


| 


Their | 


a temporary program pending the | 


time when the unemployed would 
find jobs in industry. 
If the unemployed now do not 


| want to take work relief jobs there 


is no compulsion to make them 


| work. But direct relief at home is | 
being ended, so that those who turn | 
down jobs will not receive the dole | 
| relief business by November 1. 








again. In the eyes of the Govern- 
ment the men refusing work are not 
striking; but instead, are returning 
to their homes. 

Said Harry Hopkins, Work Pro- 
gress Administrator: 

“We are taking people on relief 
and giving them a security wage. 
If they don’t want to work for it 
they don’t have to. What happens 
after that, though, is not our busi- 
ness.” 


less they refuse them—by Novem- 
ber 1. 


| 


Also, by that time, Mr. Hopkins | 


insists, the various States of the 
country will be caring for all of 
those persons who are not employ- 
able. He says that they now have 


$600,000,000 yearly to devote to that | 


purpose. 

But to carry out his order, the 
Works Progress Administrator will 
need to provide jobs for 2,950,000 
individuals in the next twelve 
weeks. This is an average of 245,- 
833 a week or more than 35,000 a 
day. 

Also, he must convince a large 
number of States that they can take 
care of their destitute. Mr. Roose- 
velt a little more than a week ago 
expressed doubt about the readi- 
ness of some States to meet that 
burden. 

Mr. Hopkins, laying down the law 
to them, insists that the shift will 
have to be made and that the Fed- 
eral Government must be out of the 


Those difficulties concern the 
Works Progress Administration and 


| work relief. 


More difficulties are surrounding 
Public Works projects. 

These are heavier, more ambitious 
undertakings involving larger 
amounts of materials and less direct 
labor on the job. 

Plans called for Federal grants, 
of gifts, amounting to 45 per cent 


t 





of the cost of PWA projects, pro- 
vided the local governments put up 
55 per cent. But not many are com- 
ing through with the 55 per cent 
and the whole scheme is slowing 
down. 

Other PWA money was to go to 
low cost housing. Courts put a 
crimp in that program by denying 
the right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to condemn property for use 
in slum clearance. : 

The general result: 

High officials, wrestling with prob- 
lems that increase in number and 
scope, admit that spending $4,000,- 
000,000 is more of a task than they 
had expected. 


WORK PROJECTS UNDERTAKEN 
NJEANWHILE from the thousands 
of projects considered by works 
administrators, dozens keep filtering 
through the intricate channels of 
the Works Progress Administration. 
Allotments running into the mil- 
lions of dollars for Federal and 
State projects were approved last 
week by President Roosevelt. 
Through an allotment of $1,200,- 
000 to the Treasury Department 
more than 5,000,000 income tax re- 
turns of the “little fellow” will be 
analyzed by relief workers. 

Work on the 50-mile All-Ameri- 
can canal begun last year with $9,- 
000,000 made available by the PWA, 
will be continued by a work relief 
allotment of $15,000,000. When 
completed, the canal will completely 
irrigate the fruit-growing Imperial 
and Coachella Valleys in California. 

The cost of the canal is estimated 
at $38,500,000. More than 8,500,000 
man-hours of work will be pro- 
vided for under the President’s re- 
cent allotment. 

Also approved by the President 
was an allotment of $6,000,000 to 
the United States Employment 
Service, Department of Labor, 


+ WHO WILL FEED THEM? + 





Various reclamation allotments 
were also approved by the President. 


“These included: $1,500,000 to the 


Bureau of Reclamation for comple- 
tion of the Owyhee project in On- 
tario, Oregon; $340,000 for the Vale 
project in Oregon; $160,000 for the 
Boise project in Idaho; $250,000 for 
further investigations of the Colo- 
rado River Basin States; $500,000 
for completion of the Ogden River 
project in Ogden, Utah. 


WAR ON COTTON PESTS 


Protection of the cotton growers 
in the South and Southeast from 
their most dangerous insect enemy, 
the pink boll-worm, is expected as 
a result of a $91,200 allotment 
made to the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the eradication of the 
worthless wild-cotton plants grow- 
ing in Southern Florida. 

Recommended to the President 
by the Advisory Committee on Al- 
lotments was an allocation of $8,- 
826,347 to the WPA to finance work 
programs on 956 projects in Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
York, North Carolina, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 


vania, South Carolina, Vermont, 
Washington and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The Committee further recom- 
mended a blanket recommendation 
for 1,240 projects to. cost $48,286,403 
to be scattered throughout the 
Northern and Western part of the 
country. 














NOW AT THE RESERVATIONS 
Ircle 6-1400 


RainbeaR 
RAY NOBLE 
and his orchestra 


DORIS WESTER 


song interpretations 


ROY ATWELL 


tongue-twister—master of ceremonie: 


BEAUVEL and TOVA 


in unusual dance creations 


TERI JOSEFOVITS 


6:30 till 3 A _M. nightly—except Sundeys Bf 
No couvert for dinner guests. except on I 
Soturdeys and Holidays after 10:30 P.M 


DINING - DANCING - ENTERTAINMENT Bi 
FORMAL . 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER ROOF & 
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WEDNESDAY 
12 Noon 
Pier 88 


@ World's largest and fastest ship. For 
First. Tourist, and 
Third. Superb food. See your Travel Agent. 


TAKE YOUR CAR ABROAD WITH YOU 


England and France. 













Trench Line 


F. H. Murphy—General Agent 
924 Fifteenth St., N. W. 
Tel. Met. 1440 

















BODY BY FISHER WITH 
NO DRAFT VENTILATION 


=== 


YOUR MONEY’S WORTH 


when you buy a low-priced car 


| 


— 


A STABILIZED , 


cof SOLID STEEL TURRET- 
TOP CONSTRUCTION 


™ i 


— 
iD 


FRONT END 


PRESSURE STREAM 


7 A VALVE-IN-HEAD 


ENGINE 


(et 


OILING 





WEATHERPROOF CABLE- 
CONTROLLED BRAKES 


DEALER ADVERTISEMENT 


ealired THAT ARE FOUND ONLY IN CHEVROLET 
The most finely balanced low-priced car ever built 


Ee 


can get them at lowest prices in the new Master De 
Luxe Chevrolet—the most finely balanced low-priced 
car ever built! The Master 'De Luxe Chevrolet is the 
only car in its price range that brings you a Solid Steel 
Turret-Top Body by Fisher . . 


Get all of these vitally important features 
when you buy your new motor car. You 


. Knee-Action Ride. . . 


Blue-Flame Valve-in-Head Engine and Weatherproof 
Cable-Controlled Brakes. And your own eyes and your 
own tests will prove to you that these features are 
absolutely essential to the greater beauty and safety, the 
greater comfort and roadability, and the greater com- 
bination of performance and economy which only Chev- 
rolet provides. Visit your nearest Chevrolet dealer today. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C. terms. A General Motors Value 


MNaster De Luce 


CHEVROLET 
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White House Lighting 
Follows Modern Trend 


Electric Lines in for a New 
Overhauling to Insure Safety 


NE OF THE THINGS that President 
has to struggle with, of course, is wire-pull- 

ing, but the biggest undertaking in that line 
since President Roosevelt moved into the White 
House will be done in his absence. And it will 
be done by experts—expert electricians who are 
about to change over the system in the White 
House proper from direct to alternating current, 
thus following the modern trend 

Incidental to this job there will be some re- 
pair work, necessity for which always becomes 
evident when the workmen begin looking be- 
neath the surfaces of the Executive Mansion. 
As one man remarked who knows more about 
the “insides” of historic building than 
most: 

“We can’t take off a piece of plaster in the 
White House without learning something.” 

And frequently it’s something wrong. 


COSTLY ILLUMINATION 

White House lighting has cost a lot of money 
—usually more than Congress wanted to spend 
—ever since Abigail Adams, the first First Lady, 
wrote very confidentially to her daughter that 
she had “not a twentieth part of the lamps” 
needed to light her new and drafty home on 
the ‘Potomac. 

When, under Theodore Roosevelt, the White 
House underwent its major restoration and re- 
pair since the time the British left it a black- 
ened shell, the condition of the old electric wir- 
ing was one of the things that caused conster- 
nation to the architects. Why the wires, run 
tXrough beams and studding without the usual 
porcelain insulation, had not resulted in as good 
an incendiary job as performed by the British 
torches was a wonder. 

At that time the entire wiring system, the re- 


every 


that 





‘TWAS NOT SO LONG AGO 
The Office of the Secretary to the President 
on the second floor of the White House proper 
in the days when gas lamps still mingled wtih 
the “new-fangled” electric lights, and when 
women clerks were inconspicuously absent. 





port said, was replaced “in accordance with the 
very best modern practice.” But, alas, styles 
change, and when the White House was fhh- 
spected before its next major repair, it was still 
a fire risk. 


1935-STYLE REPLACEMENTS 

The present alterations will include further 
replacement in accord with “the very best mod- 
ern practice”—1935 style. 

It wasn’t until 1848 that gas was introduced. 
Up to that time lamps and candles provided the 
only means of illumination. An old engraving 
of the Lincoln cabinet shows a rather large tube 
descending to a diminutive gas lamp in the 
middle of the cabinet table. 

General Jackson is reported to have made 
the White House a cheery sight on the occasion 
of his entertainments with “an immense num- 
ber of wax lights, softly burning,” as one very 
much impressed lady visitor described it. 

And President Jackson seemed to go in for 
lighting. 
than $2,500 for all sorts of elaborate lamps, 
brackets, and chandeliers is still extant. Inci- 
dentally, among these fancy appurtenances, 
many of them apparently imported, were some 
homelier appliances—twenty cuspidors, 


When Time-Tables Fail 


'HEN GREEK meets Greek—to perpetuate a 
misquotation—something is supposed to 
happen. When they don’t, nothing does. 

When Alexander Papanastasious, former Prime 
Minister of Greece, arrived at Union Station in 
Washington, he did so on (railroad time-tables 
to contrary notwithstanding) Daylight Saving 
Time. He was to be met by Eastern Standard 
Time, which still serves the Capital. 

So no one was there. By himself he taxied 
forth, realized his error and returned too late 
to meet the reception committee, already de- 
parted. 

But at the White House it was different. If 
there was ever perfect synchronization these sons 
of the isles of Greece “where burning Sappho 
loved and sang, where bloomed the arts of war 
and peace. * * *” well, anyhow, never a more 
punctilious pair presented themselves at the Ex- 


poulos. 
them leaving. 
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Jefferson Caffery 





In the 


FARLY in the past week a cool, 
* mist-laden breeze swept over 
the Capital, broke the torridity and 


apparently brought with it the 
scent of new-mown—or perhaps, 
unmown—hay. Anyhow, Congress, 


like the old horse that starts into 
a long deferred trot when she 
“smells the barn,” began to show 
action and as hearts on Capitol Hill 
leaned homeward, thoughts in the 
White House turned to the open 
road—or at least the railroad. 

And then another tangy breeze 
blew across the Capital. It came 
out of New England and was reck- 
oned by long-sweltering Republicans 
an ill wind for the New Deal. Tight 
little Rhode Island went to the 
polls, elected one Republican Con- 
gressman and scorned New Deal 
dollars for work-relief, independ- 
ently deciding to dole her own. 


A LIVELY GATHERING 

There was less informal conver- 
sation with the men about the desk 
before the press conferences opened. 
Some say too frequent quotation 
from these joking conversations has 
been indulged in. But both were 
good humored. 

When the press saw him Friday— 
the President left for Annapolis 
Friday evening—he appeared in a 
dark suit for the first time since 
the hot spell began, and with a new 
hair cut. The Cabinet meeting had 
encroached on the press hour; it 
wasn’t a large gathering but it was 
lively. 

Had the President received any 
reaction from the public on his tax 
plan? 

The reaction depended, the Presi- 
dent answered with a significant 
smile, on what paper you read. 

There was considerable conversa- 
tion (see page 3) on the subject 
of threats of men on work relief in 
New York to walk out because they 
weren't being paid the prevailing 
wage. One questioner asked some- 
thing about these “strikes.” 

“Strikes?” the President inquired. 

“So-called strikes,” the questioner 
answered quickly. 

As easily as that, a Presigden® may 
be trapped into an unfortunate ad- 
mission. As easily can he escape if 
he’s sufficiently agile. 

When this vexing question arose 
first and he was asked for com- 
ment, there was quite a pause be- 
fore he replied. He tightened his 
lips, looked down for a moment, and 
then, very slowly choosing his words, 
began to tell just what was the 
attitude of the Government toward 
the “strikers.” 

When he had concluded this very 
serious statement and _ another 
equally serious one was brought up 
and disposed of—the strike in the 
Camden shipyard — the President 
left the answer for tomorrow, when 
he would be on board the “Sequoia.” 
There were arbiters, already ap- 
pointed in case of need. But their 
names? Another smile—they were, 
he said, in escrow. 





Jesse Isidor Straus 
HOMING DIPLOMATS IN THE PILGRIMAGE TO THE WHITE HOUSE 
From foreign strand and shore come these American envoys to pour into the President's ear first-hand reports of the state of the world. 
those who have just trod across the threshold of the Executive Mansion are Ambassador to Cuba Caffery, Ambassador-at-Large Norman Davis, Am- 
bassador to France Straus, and Ambassador to Great Britain Bingham; in the United States are Ambassador to Japan Grew, Ambassador to Poland 
Cudahy, Minister to Hungary John F. Montgomery, and Minister to Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia MacMurray; homeward bound are Minister to Den- 
mark Owen and Ambassador to Egypt Bert Fish. 
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Ruth Bryan Owen 


John Cudahy 


John Van A. MacMurray 


Among 
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crop of messages of one sort or 
another which, like Ambassadorial 
visits, was a foretaste of more to 
come. 

There were some minor vetoes; 
there was the oil message and 
there was to be prepared a post- 
script to the air-force bill, explain- 
ing that though the measure had 
Presidential approval his  signa- 
ture thereto appended didn’t mean 
that there was money in the pres- 
ent budget to take care of it. 

xk 


Correct and smiling Joseph Grew, 
Ambassador to Japan, opened the 
weekly list of visitors with his 
courtesy call. The rest of the day 
was’ chiefly Works-Relief, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps and 
fiscal matters, with the indication 
of the first big veto for some time 
in the air. 

Harry Hopkins, relief head; Rob- 
ert Fechner, of the CCC, and Sec- 
retary Morgenthau, came and went 
with little to say. General Hines, 
of the Veterans’ Administration, 
and Daniel Bell, young and smil- 
ing Acting Director of the Budget, 
were a little more given to com- 
munication if not committment. 
From the information presented to 
the President and the views the 
President probably expressed it 
looked as if those entitled to bene- 
fits under the $45,000,000 appropria- 
tion restoring pensions cut under 
the economy act, were to be disap- 
pointed—Spanish War and other 
veterans. 

General Hines, when asked, said 
he had stated once before the 
President’s views on the subject; 
they hadn’t been favorable. Mr. 
Bell, drawn into the conversation 


in spite of an effort to ease away, 
admitted with a smile that there 


wasn’t any money in the budget for 
the measure. 

The next day, Judge Leon Mc- 
Cord, of Alabama, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Spanish War Veterans, 
with his legislative committee 
chairman, Alfred Kennedy, was on 
hand to plead their cause. 


TOBACCO INSPECTION PLAN 


The next item on Tuesday’s 
agenda was tobacco. Virginia, 
Kentucky and North Carolina 


were represented in the delegation 
of Representatives calling to dis- 
cuss a tobacco inspection bill. 

Routine visits and then arrival 
of the second home-coming Am- 
bassador, .Jesse Isidor Strauss, 
completed what would have been 
a fairly short day except that there 
was still a meeting of the Emer- 
gency Council to be accounted for. 

Wednesday began with the press 
conference, which provided, besides 
matters previously or elsewhere 
mentioned, a rather neat little series 
of observations on the subject of 
the independent commissions, 
boards or what have you. But it all 
threw a rather interesting shaft of 
light on the Presidential mind. 

The question came up as to 
whether the committee mentioned 
in the legislation drawn up by the 
gentlemen (pictured at the bottom 
of this page) would report through 
a Cabinet officer (eg., Secretary 
Ickes) or exist as an “independent” 
agency. 

The President drew on his experi- 
ence as a Government official dur- 
ing the war when, in Great Britain, 
the heads of the various agencies 
swelled the Cabinet to the extent 
that it became something nearer a 
forum than an executive body. And 
so boards like the one which is to 
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IT’S OIL THAT BRINGS THEM HERE 


Congressional leaders leaving the Executive Offices after a conference 











Executive Offices 


administer the Social Security Act, 
or the Labor Board, while acting in- 
dependently, would report to and 
through a Cabinet officer, thus re- 
ducing the further intensification 


of Presidential headaches. An apt 
comparison, 
x we * 
AN HISTORIC MISSION 
The first visitor to follow the 


press was Secretary of War Dern on 
a mission of some historical import- 
ance, for it dealt with the inaugura- 
tion of the first Provisional Presi- 
dent of the Philippine Islands—the 
choice of an official representative 
to send from the former “possessor” 
of these former possessions. The 
veteran patriot of the Islands, Man- 
uel Quezon, is the Provisional Presi- 
dent. 

Dark-haired and serious REA Ad- 
ministrator Morris Cooke, ardent 
believer in electricity as a necessity 
and not a luxury for the farm, was 
a caller. The venerable Senator 
Fletcher, of Florida, came on mat- 
ters concerning ship subsidies. Oth- 
ers came on routine matters, and 
then Coordinator of Transportation 
Joseph B. Eastman, to talk about 
that motor transport bill the Presi- 
dent was about to sign and to pro- 
vide him with a short and succint 
summary of a document which the 
President later described as a com- 
plicated affair and quite beyond his 
own summarizing. 

Then there was a meeting to 
straighten out a work-relief diffi- 
culty in Maryland. Relief Adminis- 
trator Hopkins, Secretary Ickes and 
Senator Tydings, it developed later, 
“got together.” 

The next day there were two in- 
terpretations in the more or less 
drab parade of domestic affairs. 
First interrupter was the tall and 
distinguished Sir Ronald Lindsay, 
Ambassador of His Britannic 
Majesty, to present to the President, 
R. G. Menzies, Attorney General of 
Australia. 

Then came that immaculate pair, 
pictured on this page, the Minister 
of Greece and his former prime 


minister. 
Friday dawned still cool and 
agreeable. The President, consider- 


ing his memorandum pad, let it be 
known that he might call it a week 
by evening. 
x * * 

WORK-RELIEF PROBLEMS 

There weren’t many callers. Sena- 
tor Bennett Clark of Missouri, ef- 
ficient son of a famous father. 
When he left the President, he spoke 
concerning work-relief allotments et 
alia. He said nothing about whether 
or no he would still opnose that 
measure to put back NRA regula- 
tions for firms that do business with 
the Government. His amendment 
to the security bill by that time was 
already in the process of being en- 
grossed as custom prescribed it must 
be before its delivery to the White 
House. 

That was a good start. 
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The Manifold Problems 
of a Presidential Trip 


Coming Tour to West Coast Puts 
Burden on White House Aides 


()FFICIALLY there isn’t a whisper in the White 

House corridors concerning the President’s 
coming cross-country trip but the subject is bur- 
dening many minds The moment the gavel 
falls on the last day of Congress it will mean 
that Colonel Starling’s long and muscular limbs 
will be galvanized into action for when it comes 
to the worries of Presidential travel it’s the head 
of the White House Secret Service staff who has 
plenty of them. 

The President himself won't be able to move 
so quickly. There will be the usual flood of last- 
minute bills to sign or to veto. Variously esti- 
mated that will take almost a week or a little 
more. Fortunately there are no ceremonies these 
days, however, about taking a train, so when the 
ink is dry on the last document the White House 
limousine can start. 

From the early days of the republic Presidents 
have carefully avoided anything that suggested 
the display of royalty. But when the Chief Mag- 
istrate makes an official tour the democratic 
populace turns the affair into an ovation fit for 
any king. It doesn’t seem to make any dif- 
ference as to the popularity of his personality 
or his policies, he always gets a turn-out. Jus} 
after Herbert Hoover had been overwhelming 
defeated, his trip East looked like a triumphal 
procession. 

But sweet as the cheers may be to Presidential 
ears, the burden is tremendous. 

In the first place, no engine has yet been built 
that could pull cars enough to carry all the 
people who ask to go along. And those who do 
make the trip, even if it’s only a short jump, are 
problem enough to handle. 


PLANNING THE JOURNEY 

The first duties and responsibilities fall to Col- 
onel Starling, chief of the White House Secret 
Service staff. He prepares the way. 


Next are those of the staff who must make the 
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THEY PAY THEIR RESPECTS 
Alexander P. Papanastasious (left), former 
Prime Minister of Greece, leaving the White 
House with Charalambos Simopoulos, Greek 
Minister to the United States, after a call on 
the Executive, 





plans. But if making plans were all there was to 
do it would be an easy task. For the public, and 
especially that part of it which ranks particular 
consideration, always has plans of its own. 

There are to be considered, first, the officials; 
the governors of the States visited, the senior 
senator, the mayor and others down the line, 
Then there are the officers of the State and the 
local political organization. Then the reception 
committees. 

And, especially if the First Lady is present, the 
wives. 

All these are carefully catalogued in advance 
but, alas, they have friends and many an unin- 
vited guest appears and has to be taken care of. 


ORDER OF PRECEDENCE 


The moment the President leaves the train 
there is the question of who shall occupy the first 
automobile. Three seats are taker, the Presi- 
dent’s, his chauffeur and a secret service man. 
And when the rest are allotted, there is nothing 
for the staff to do but fill car No. 2, No. 3, ad 
infinitum. 

Besides all the people who wish to see the 
President there are a few whom the President is 
anxious to see—especially in a campaign year. 
How to get a word, undisturbed, with these and 
keep from offending the others is a task in itself, 
especially when many of the “rest” think they 
have a messuge of vital importance to pour into 
the Presidential ear. 

Few achieve that goal but frequently when the 
train has pulled out and they are back in the 
office of the Bugle, they translate a smile, a 
handshake and a “how-are-you” into a readable 
two-column interview with plenty of quotation 
marks. 

These are harmless usualiy but far more im- 
portant is what the President actually says and 
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ecutive Offices than the above-mentioned former So when the men filed out, de- regarding the Administration's plans to regain some of its powers over The press conference, already de- secretaries are on the anxious seat while he 
Prime Minister and Minister Charlambos Simo- spite the delay in beginning, they the oil industry which were lost with the abandonment of the petroleum scribed, finished the day. makes “extemporaneous’ remarks” that may 
The picture in the last column shows left with a smile. code. Left to right: Representatives Wesley E. Disney, William P. Cole, Jr., Then, off to the Potomac. sometimes prove to have been too extempo- 
The week produced quite a and Sam Rayburn; and Senator Elmer Bhomas of Oklahoma. H. R. BAauKHAGE. raneous, 
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Farm Front: Nature Again Plays Pranks 


With Crops and the AAA... 4 a a 





Wheat Production Drops, Corn and 
Cotton Increase — The New Plan for 
Export Subsidies 





NATURE again plays pranks with 
AAA plans. Farm adjustment 

Officials blame the weather for the 

continued upset to control plans. 

Government crop reports reveal 
the following: 

A one-month shrinkage in the na- 
tion’s wheat crop from an estimated 
731,000,000 bushels on July 1 to an 
estimated 607,698,000 bushels on 
August 1—barely enough to meet the 
people’s home needs. 

A cotton crop more than one mil- 
lion bales larger than expected, at 
11,798,000 bales. 

A corn crop larger by 200,000,000 
bushels, at an estimated 2,272,000,000 
bushels, than the estimated crop on 
July 1. The same weather that cut 
sharply into wheat production in- 
creased corn production. 

Figures, on the whole, showed that 
the country will have an abundance 
of farm products, except for live- 
stock. 


EXPORT SUBSIDY PLAN 
ENRY A. WALLACE is getting a 


The idea is that instead of paying 


American farmers not to grow a por- 
tion of their crops, money should be 


| used to pay for the export of any 


surplus grown. This would keep for- 
eign markets open to this country’s 
farm products and would involve no 
restrictions on production, which 
sponsors of the plan regard as un- 
constitutional. 
x~** 

HOW TO INCREASE EXPORTS 

But how to carry out the export 
schemes. 

There are several plans offered. 

One is the plan now being ap- 
proved by Congress. Under it, the 
Secretary of Agriculture would be 
empowered to use customs receipts 
to underwrite the sale of farm prod- 


| ucts, excepting raw cotton, in for- 


new farm relief baby from Con- | 


gress. 

This particular baby is unwanted 
by him as Secretary of Agriculture, 
badly thought of by Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of State, and frowned 
upon by Henry Morgenthau, ZJr., 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

It comes in the form of authority 


to use 30 per cent of the country’s | 


custom's receipts—about $100,000,000 
—to finance the sale of surplus farm 
producis in markets abroad. 

The importance of this addition to 
the already large farm relief family 
lies in the fact that it is the be- 
ginning of an idea now taking hold 
in farming regions and rather widely 
accepted by many industrial inter- 
ests. 

Back of the idea is the following 
situation: 

American farmers are able to grow 
much more wheat, cotton, tobacco 
and livestock than they can dispose 
of at any price to consumers within 
this country. In normal times they 
have exported 60 per cent of their 
cotton, 20 per cent of their wheat, 
40 per cent of their tobacco and 


eign markets. In other words, 
American dollars would be used to 
place American wheat, tobacco, pork 
products and other products in com- 
petition with those of competing 
countries. 

Another plan calls for a bounty to 
be paid to American farmers for the 
portion of their crop consumed in 
this country. The remainder would 
be allowed to accumulate or to find 
its way to markets abroad in compe- 
tition with the goods of other coun- 
tries. This would involve no direct 
subsidy for exports. 

Still another plan, similar to the 
old McNary-Haugen farm relief 
plan of the Coolidge and Hoover 
days, would involve a tax on the 
farmers themselves to provide funds 
to use in pushing surplus farm 
products into foreign markets. 

eo 2 2 


OFFICIAL REACTION VARIES 
What, then, is the official reac- 


tion to these various export bounty 
schemes? The answer is that it 


| varies. 


about 25 per cent of their hog prod- | 


ucts. 

During the depression, due to new 
competition, to difficulties of foreign 
buyers in obtaining dollars with 
which to make purchases, to Gov- 
ernment efforts to sustain prices, to 
foreign attempts to become self-suf- 
ficient and to other reasons, many of 
these markets have been lost. 

xk 
PLANS NEW DEAL ADVANCED 

The New Deal saw two lines of 
approach to a solution of this prob- 
lem. 

One, they decided, was to cut 
down acreage of farm crops in this 
country and in that way to seek a 
balance between supply and demand. 
That line of attack has been fol- 
lowed, involving contracts with 
farmers to reduce their plantings 
and their production of hogs, and 
involving processing taxes to pro- 
vide revenue to pay them for coop- 
erating in the plan. 

The other was to devise ways to 
get surplus crops out of the coun- 
try so they no longer would be a 
burden on markets. Two years ago 
an experiment with this form of 
control was carried out in the Pa- 
cific Northwest where about 30,- 
000,000 bushels of surplus wheat were 
sold to China and Ireland. This 
wheat was sold below the American 
price, with the difference between 
the price paid farmers and the sale 
price, made up by an “export 
bounty.” 

Now agitation is growing for a 
broader use of this type of plan. 
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Henry A. Wallace objects mildly to 
them all. He says that the experi- 
ence after 1929 showed that Europe 
would not take the American sur- 
plus at any price, owing first to a 
growing desire to be self-sufficient 
in foodstuffs, and second, to the dif- 
ficulty of getting dollars to use in 
making purchases. 

Also, he argues that the expense 
offinancing the sale of surplus farm 
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an example, he figured that where 


the cotton control program now in 
effect costs Americans about $125,- 
600,000 a year, an export bounty, to 
be as effective, would cost $300,000,- 
000 a year. 

Cordell Hull objects strenuously to 
the whole idea. His argument is 
that any forced sale of American 
farm products abroad would bring 
retaliation from competitors and 
would only add to the trade war al- 
ready going on in the world. He 
wants to bring back normal trade 
unrestricted by quotas, allotments, 
licensing plans and other trade bar- 
riers. 

Henry Morgenthau objects to the 
plan about to get Congress sanction 
because it means taking $100,000,- 
600, or thereabouts, from the Treas- 
ury funds that he counts on to help 
meet the running expenses of gov- 
ernment. *» & & 

HOW PROPONENTS ARGUE 

What are the arguments on the 
other side? 

Principally they deal with the 
legal difficulties of controlling the 
production of 6,000,000 farmers in 
the United States. 
not to be controlled then foreign 
markets must be kept open. But 


| 


If production is | 


to retain or enlarge foreign mar- 
kets, involves offering of goods at 
prices which foreign buyers can 
pay, and it involves, too, effective 
competition with other producers in 
countries like Canada, Argentina, 
Australia and Russia, where produc- 
tion costs are low. 

Unless American farmers are to ac- 
cept vrices lower than those of com- 
petitors—and some of those prices 
are about as low as they were here 
in 1932—-then they would need to be 
given bounties of some kind, or ex- 
port sales would have to be financed 
directly 

Out of that situation is growing 
the vaiiety of plans for reviving for- 
eign trade in American farm prod- 
ucts. Congress now is giving its ap- 
proval to one of the plans. Others 
are due for later consideration, par- 
ticular.y if the present farm pro- 
gram should be held unconstitu- 
tional oy the Supreme Court. Such 
is the official viewpoint. 

~* * 
EXPORT MARKET FOR COTTON 
Mest of the worry over export 
~~ markets concerns cotton. 

Yet cotton is the one crop that 
Congress exempts from the export 
bounty plan now to be approved. 

Why this omission? 

The 2nswer given by Senators is 
that the American cotton price is 
the world price. If exports are sub- 
sidized and consumers abroad get 
their cotton more cheavly than 
American consumers then there will 
be pressure on prices in this coun- 
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try. Also, foreign textile interests 
would be given cotton at a lower 
cost than American textile interests 
and wuuld be in an even more ad- 
vantageous position in competition 
with the Americans. Another reason 
advanced is that the United States 
would Se using good American dol- 
lars to make a gift to foreigners, 
while those dollars could be used as 


well at home to give the same cotton 
away to Americans. 

The whole thing gets complicated, 
as those in charge of running the 
various programs are admitting. 


xk * 
COURT FIGHT ON TARIFFS 


EPORTS received here tel] of farm 
groups throughout the South and 


Middle West organizing to start 
court fights against the protective 
tariff. 

They contend that if processing 
taxes, collected from consumers of 
farm products, to finance contro! of 
agricultural products, are illegal, 
then protective tariffs on industrial 
products also are illegal. 
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For your information... 
a Schenley Newsfac 


More than 3,100 persons are at work this 


week in Schenley distilleries and offices in 


In addition to this total, the livelihood of 
other thousands . . . jobbers, jobbers’ sales- 
men, retail merchants and their employees, 
producers of materials used by Schenley, 
carriers, etc... . depends in part upon the 


activities of the House of Schenley. 
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products in foreign markets is San Francisco, Los Angeles and other principal cities. 
greater than the expense of regu- ° 
lating production in this country. As pent 
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SAT-IS-FY. Something that pleases, 
gives satisfaction; something that just suits. 
For example, you are pleased with a dress. 
As applied to cigarettes, it means one that 
is MILD—that is not harsh or bitter; one 
that TASTES just right. 


Chesterfield ... he cigarette thats MILDER 
Chesterfield... she cigarette that TASTES BETTER 


@ 1935, Liccert a Myzzs Tosacco Co, 
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House of Representatives 


Tax Bill Passed; Changes in 
Air Mail System Voted 


HE legislative program of Congress is clearing 

in anticipation of adjournment. 

House leaders say the getaway will ve any time 
between August 24 and about September 1, with 
Senator Byrns (Dem.), of South Carolina, pre- 
dicting August 17. 

The tax bill was the main business of the House 
last week. It passed’ Monday, 282 ayes to 96 nays, 
51 members not voting. In the Senate, the meas- 
ure .may be 1epor:ed this week, but it has oppo- 
sition both in committee and the Senate. 


TAX BILL PASSES 

MONDAY.—Passe‘! the tax bill and sent it to 
the Senate. The vote was: For the vill, Demo- 
crats 254, Republicans 18, Progressives 7, Farmer 
Labor 3; against the bill, Republicans 78, Demo- 
crats 18 

A Senate joint resolution authorizing the 
President to invite the International Statistical 
Institute to hold its 24th session in the United 
States in 1939 was adopted. 

TUESDAY.—The House passed many bills on 
the private calendar. A Senate-approved bill was 
passed to bring poultry under the Federal Stock- 
yards Act and that measure went to the Presi- 
dent. Its sponsors said it would end racketeering 
in the poultry business in New York, Chicago, 
and other large cities and save the public from 
fifteen to twenty cents per bird by eliminating 
fictitious charges. 

The Committee on Judiciary voted to postpone 
until the next session of Congress any action in 
the case of Federal Judge Halsted Ritter, of Flor- 
ida, against whom impeachment allegations had 
been filed. 


AIR MAIL CHANGES 


WEDNESDAY.—The House adopted the confer- 
ence reports on the second deficiency appropria- 
tion bill and accepted, without a record vote, a 
Senate amendment to appropriate $2,550,000 for 
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TO CONGRESS GOES THE VICTOR 

Charles F. Risk becomes Congressman-elect 

as a result of his victory in the special elec- 

tion just held in Rhode Island. A Republi- 

can in politics, he ran for the office on an 
anti-New Deal platform. 








air-conditioning of the entire Capitol and all its 
office buildings. The House also adopted the air 
mail revision bill. Both measures went to the 
President. 

The Copeland bil) for more regulation of foods, 
drugs and cosmetics, passed by the Senate, was 
considered by a House Interstate Commerce sub- 
committee. Representatives of nine national 
women’s organizativns advocated passage of the 
bill in the interest of consumers. The House 
Committee on Military Affairs resumed hearings 
on charges of improprieties in army contracts. 


POSTAL BILLS ADVANCE 


Several postal measures were passed by the 
House. They inciuded: Making it a penal of- 
fense to operate a private express system to con- 
vey mail for profit over a postal route; including 
as second-class matter religious publications for 
local information; appraisal of the pneumatic 
mail-tube system in the New York and Boston 
post offices, with a view to Government purchase; 
giving railway mai: service laborers the same pay 
protection as clerks: giving special postage rates 
to reading matter and sound reproduction records, 
for the blind; relating to classification of em- 
ployes of the motor vehicle service. 

Another bill passed increases the limit of cost 
of the Department of Agriculture extensible 
building, one of the departmental building group, 
from $12,800,000 to $13,150,000. 

THURSDAY.—Approved the conference report 
on the social security bill; passed two bills lib- 
eralizing leaves of absence for government em- 
ployes. Considered many bills on the calendar. 
Approved, 188 ayes to 124 nays, a conference re- 
port making permanent 15 Federal judgeships, 
two each in Massachusetts, Southern New York 
and Northern Texas, and one each in Eastern New 
York, Western Pennsylvania, Eastern Michigan, 


Eastern Missouri, Western Missouri, Northern 
Ohio, Southern California Minnesota and Ari- 
zona. 


Completed Congress action on the 40-hour week 
bill for postal employes and sent it to the Presi- 
dent. 


FRIDAY.—Bills on the calendar passed. Ad- 








Senator Hugo L. Black 
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NAMES THAT MADE THE HEADLINES FROM CAPITOL HILL 
Hearings by the Senate Lobby Investigation Committee and Interstate Commerce Committee bring to attention again names of persons here por- 
trayed in unconventional poses by a miniature camera, As Senator Black continues his fiery questioning of witnesses, Mr. Tumulty, Secretary to 


President Wilson, and ! 


T MAY be legal but will it be 

moral for the Government to 
close its courts to citizens’ suits 
for damages alleged to have been 
suffered through dollar devalua- 
tion and going off the gold 
standard? With vigor and heat 
this question was debated as the 
outstanding subject considered 
by the Senate during the last 
week. Excerpts from the de- 
bate: 

SENATOR FLETCHER (Dem.) of 
Florida: It is the purpose of the 
proposed legislation to withdraw 
the consent of the Government with 
respect to suits based upon the 
gold cliuse or with respect to cur- 
rency matters. * * * 

There is not any right on the part 
of anybcdy to sue the Government. 
The privilege has been granted in 
certain cases. It does not exceed the 
power and authority of Congress to 
withdraw its consent to be sued 
*** Gold is out of circulation. 
Consequently no man is damaged 
who receives dollar for dollar in the 
currency of the United States for 
any obligation he may hold. 

SENATOR NORRIS’ (Rep.) of 
Nebraska: What is the object in 
the committee changing the House 
text in regard to the time within 
which suits may be started? 

SENATOR FLETCHER: As I re- 
call, the suggestion was that six 
months ought, to be allowed so that 
every man who had any sort of a 
claim ov imagined he had a claim, 
could bring his suit. It was felt that 
there ought to be some time fixed 
when the door would be closed, when 
the consent would be withdrawn. 

SENATOR NORRIS: If we are to 
permit them to wait six months, 
why noi ten years? Why fix a time 
at all? 

SENATOR FLETCHER: Two suits 
are pending and more are threat- 
ened. 

SENATOR NORRIS: If the claim 
is that they have no right to sue, I 
do not know why they should be 
given any time within which to 
bring a suit. 


SENATOR ADAMS (Dem.) of Colo- 
rado: What is involved in this case 
is the integrity of your country 
and mine. * * * In the Fifth Amend- 


“ment to the Constitution it is pro- 


vided that private property shail 
not be taken for public use without 
just compensation. * * * If we can 
shut the doors of the court against 
the citizen with respect to one of 
the amendments to our Constitution 


we can shut the doors of the court 
against the citizen in his endeavor 
to protect his rights under the other 
amendments to the  Constitu- 
ion, & * © 

If this Government once estab- 
lishes the principle that its word is 
only good when it chooses, and that 
its bonds are only good when it 
chooses, we will destroy the credit 
of the Government, and, more than 
that, we will destroy its integrity. 


SENATOR BARKLEY (Dem.) of 
Kentucky: We are simply withdraw- 
ing the right to bring suit on this 
particular type of obligation covered 
by the gold-clause bond, which, al- 
though the Supreme Court has said 
technically cannot be repudiated, in 
the same decision has held that 
there is no damage and there can be 
no recovery. 


SENATOR VANDENBERG (Rep.) 
of Michigan: Then, if I understand 
correctly what the Senator from 
Kentucky is now saying to me, the 
final, brutal, hard, cold-blooded fact 
is that the Government can give no 
guaranty and no assurance to any 
investor which can be relied upon in 
the final analysis? 


SENATOR NORRIS: If we permit 
a suit to be brought and a judgment 
rendered, the Government of the 
United States, as is true of any 
other sovereign government, can re- 
fuse to pay it if it wants to do so. 
That may be hard, but that is the 
principle that underlies every gov- 
ernment. * * * It cannot be forced 
to do anything that it does not want 
to do. 

SENATOR ADAMS: We have the 
right to shut our courts so far as 
legal right goes, of course, * * * but 
there is a moral right involved, and 
it is a moral right of great impor- 
tance. 

SENATOR BARKLEY: If there is 
no likelihood of recovery, if no man 
is entitled to what the Supreme 
Court called “an unjust enrich- 
ment,” then why should the Gov- 
ernment be harassed by numerous 
lawsuits, whether they be political 
or otherwise, simply because some- 
body thinks he has been damaged by 
our action in changing the form of 
our currency? 

SENATOR ADAMS: Does the 
Senator know any instance in the 
history of the United States when 
the United States Government has 
sought to change its obligation un- 
der its bond or to repudiate in any 
particular? 

SENATOR BARKLEY: Of course, 











Capitol 


ROFESSING his displeasure 
at the prospect of a Chinafied 
fractional currency with holes 
in the middle of each coin, the 
junior Senator from Minnesota 
does a little hole-punching into 
New Deal financial policy: 
SENATOR SCHALL (Rep.) of 
Minnesota: Mr. President, it seems 
that th: Secretary of the Treasury 
aims to celebrate the financial 
achievements of the Administration 
by issuing some new coins-— a one- 
half-cent coin and one-mill coins 
with a hole in the middle. * * * 
But way the hole in the one-half- 
cent coins? Is the President or his 
Secretary afraid to place their faces 
in the one-half-cent coin? Why not 
have the faces of the “brain trust”; 
moreover in the one-mill coins? * * * 
It is certainly no worse a dis- 








Hill.-- Its 


of the Treasury filling the one-half- 
cent hole than to see the Treas- 
ury itself in the hole for three fiscal 
years in succession with an aggre- 
gate three-year accumlated deficit 
of $11,000,000,(49. We have financial 
holes enough without flooding the 
country with millions of other holes 
in the center of the one-half-cent 
pieces. It is time we were filling up 
the holes, instead of enlarging the 
picture of our worm-eaten financial 
condition. * * * 

We should have millions of such 
coins as campaign souvenirs in 1936, 
showing the faces of the “new deal- 
ers” thereon. Every man in the 
street should have the pleasure of 
gazing upon the faces of the states- 
men who have ‘produced half-cent 
and one~-mill finance. 

To go along with these coins and 


More or Less 


Mr. Hurley, Secretary of War in the Hoover Cabinet, explain the fees received from utility firms. 
Amelia Earhart Putnam, in eee a on t the aviation control bill, _opposes stern iin te of air pate ansinniei 


At the same time, Mrs. 





Ts it Moral to Ban Gold Clause Suits?>—Senate Dehates it 


there never was any occasion for 
the Government, because of a 
change of the metallic base of the 
dollar, to bring about the situation 
which existed two yaars ago * * * 
Until the World War we never had 
over $2,000,000,000 worth of obliga- 
tions outstanding at any one time. 


SENATOR ADAMS: The Senator 
would not justify repudiation be- 
cause our debts have grown larger? 


SENATOR BARKLEY: Oh, no; I 
am not talking about repudiation 
* * * My theory is that whenever we 
have paid off any obligation of the 
United States Government in the 
same kind of money that everybody 
else is required to accept and use, 
we have discharged our moral and 
our technical obligation, and no 
question of repudiation is involved. 


SENATOR FLETCHER: The Presi- 
dent said: “There is no constitu- 
tional or inherent right to sue the 
Government * * *” 

SENATOR BULKLEY (Dem.), of 
Ohio: The difficulty here is that, 
coupled with the withdrawal of the 
right to sue, we are expressly pro- 
viding for a change in the contract 
itself, expressly providing a change 
in the right as well as a withdrawal 
of the remedy, and it is very ques- 
tionable whether that is constitu- 
tional. 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: It is 
the ethical challenge which inter- 
ests me. I join with the Senator 
from Colorado in that challenge. 
*** IT know of no instance in 
American history up to the present 
time when the Government of the 
United States has deliberately, and 
withous any necessity whatsoever, 
broken the word of its contract with 
its people, and I think it is a desper- 
ately sad precedent to set today. * * * 


SENATOR SCHALL (Rep.) of 
Minnesota: A republic built upon 
the teachings of a Christ, carrying 
upon its silver dollar the expression, 
“Int God We Trust,” can go out and 
under false pretenses secure money, 
and then try to sneak away from the 
obligations to which it has been 
commitied, and do this through a 
joint resolution prohibiting a hear- 
ing in court and the securing of jus- 
tice to the defrauded. 

The joint resolution before us, it 
seems to me, is in keeping with this 
repudiation Administration * * * 
The Acministration has been long 
on promises and short on fulfillment 
* * * Every move of this Admin- 


istration has been in keeping with 
the repudiation measure now before 
us. 

SENATOR BARBOUR (Rep.) of 
New Jersey: Such action as that 
contemplated by this joint resolu- 
tion tends to hurt the credit of the 
United States. 

SENATOR BARKLEY: The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury testified before 
the committee that, in his judgment, 
the enactment of the pending joint 
resolution would have no effect on 
the credit of the United States * * * 
The prices of bonds of the United 
States have not been remotely af- 
teeed. *** 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: Fur- 
thermore, no Senator is in a posi- 
tion to inquire of the Secretary of 
the Treasury whether he has used 
the $2,000,000.000 stabilization fund 
to rig the market in this respect. 

SENATOR CONNALLY (Dem.) of 
Texas: Does the Senator have any 
information that he is rigging it? 
** * The Senator trom Michigan 
ought to know that the stabilization 
fund was designed: to stabilize the 
exchange value of the American dol- 
lar. * * * If the Senator * * * simply 
wishes to “rig” the Secretary of the 
Treasury, I know he wishes to “rig” 
him down. 

SENATOR SCHALL: Does the 
Senator from Texas think there is 
any chance of getting any informa- 
tion out of the Secretary of the 
Treasury after a careful reading of 
the bill that censored everything in 
that Department, as it censored 
every other Department in Wash- 
ington? 

SENATOR CONNALLY: Let me 
ask the Senator from Minnesota 
what he would do with the informa- 
tion if he should get it. 


SENATOR SCHALL: I certainly 
should not lay it before the Sena- 
tor from Texas, because I am sure 
in his unfounded zeal for the Ad- 
ministration he would suppress it. 
He would misconstrue it and pre- 
tend it was not information but 
something else, and I would there- 
fore, as it were and as the Bible 
puts it, be placing “pearls before 
swine” and have love’s labor lost. 


SENATOR CONNALLY: That is 
characteristic of the Senator from 
Minnesota. * * * Reeking with de- 
nunciation and rancor and bitter- 
ness and spite and spleen and 
scorn—that is the kind of speech 
that the Senator from Minnesota 
lays, not before swine, but before 
the Senate. 











13-cent quarters, and 23-cent half 
dollars, and Government “baby 
bonds,” stating that every 100 per 
cent pledge printed thereon is re- 
pudiated in advance. 
xe 
ONE can excel the senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois when it 
comes to garnishing his oratory 
with classical allusions. Most 
frequently he fishes them out of 
his copious barrel of Shakespeare 
quotations. But making his 
point that constitutional objec- 
tions by New Deal critics were 
far-fetched, he drew instead the 
other day on Boswell’s immortal 
biography—then topped off his 
anecdote with the usual nosegay 
from Shakespeare to furnish the 
final decorative touch: 
SENATOR LEWIS (Dem.) of Illi- 


Serious 


. 

Side 

that old Sam Johnson sat at his 
boarding-house table where soup 
was served which he did not seem to 
relish, and he is said to have asked, 
What kind of soup ig this?” The 
reply was, “It is oxtaii soup”; to 
which he responded, “Going very far 
back foi a little soup.” 

How far back these eminent gen- 
tlemen go for the issue. How san- 
cient, sir; how trite it is. So we may 
well say, sir, as we do to these gen- 
tlemen, in the language which 
Shakespeare puts in the mouth of 
Bassanio when, referring 1» Gra- 
tiano he says: 

“Gratiano speaks an infinite deal 
of nothing, more than any man in 
all Venice. His reasons are as two 
grains of wheat hid in two bushels 
of chaff—you shall seek all day ere 
you find them, and when you have 














United States Senate 


Social Security Bill Approved; 
Bus Regulation Voted 


()UTSTANDING legislation moved swiftly in the 
Senate last week. 

First the Senate Monday agreed to House 
amendments to the Eastman bill to put motor 
buses and trucks on a comparable basis with 
railroads through Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion regulation. The President signed the bill 
Friday, Aug. 9. 

Carrying $272,000,000, the second deficiency ap- 
propriation bill was approved in its final form 
Wednesday, Aug. 7, and was sent to the White 
House. It carries $60,000,000 in one block for 
public buildings outside Washington, D. C., and 
many millions for the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity and for war veterans’ domiciliary facilities 
and other activities. 


AGE PENSIONS VOTED 


To the President goes the revised social secur- 
ity program, which he submitted to Congress 
months ago. It provides Federal-State old-age 
pensions, unemployment insurance and other 
economic reforms. Final conference report on it 
was approved by the Senate Friday. Stripped 
from it are controversial Senate amendments to 
preserve private retirement systems. 

The Senate passed Thursday and sent back to 
the House the Administration’s gold clause reso- 
lution. The House proposed an immediate ban 
on suits based on devaluation of the dollar. The 
Senate amended it to permit bringing of such 
litigation for six months after its enactment. 

Also passed by the Senate are a revision of the 
copyright law and authorization to pay land 
owners in Mississippi fiood set-back areas $4,- 
000,000. Both Houses adopted the conference re- 
port on the bill revising the air mail laws. 


AAA BILL ACCEPTED 

MONDAY.—The Senate accepted House amend- 
ments to the motor carriers bill. Conference re- 
port on the air mail bill was considered. Senate 
and House conferees reached agreement on the 
AAA amendments. The President nominated 





—Wide World 
“UNOFFICIAL OBSERVER” 
Senator James P. Pope of Idaho, a member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, sails this 
week for Europe to get first hand information 
on the Ethiopian-Italian crisis. 





Ernest G. Draper, New York, as Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Charles H. March, Minnesota, 
for a new term of seven years as Federal Trade 
Commissioner, and Pay Director Charles Conard 
as Paymaster General of the Navy. 

TUESDAY.—Conlerence report on the air mail 
bill adopted. The Finance Committee continued 
tax bill hearings. The Democratic steering com- 
mittee agreed to consider veterans’ bonus legis- 
lation next session 

WEDNESDAY.—The Senate without a record 
vote passed the copyright bill, revising the ex- 
isting law and making possible adherence of the 
United States to the 1928 copyright treaty. The 
gold clause bill was debated. The Finance Com- 
mittee continued tax bill hearings and the Black 
lobby investigating committee held hearings. 


GOLD CLAUSE BILL PASSES 

THURSDAY.—The gold clause bill was debated, 
amended and passed by 53 ayes to 24 nays, and 
sent back to the House. The House bill to com- 
pensate property owners for Mississippi River 
levee set-backs was passed. The Committee on 
Finance concluded hearings on the tax bill. 

A bill for a national survey of forest land man- 
agement, which passed the Senate July 30 but 
was held up, was reconsidered, without final ac- 
tion. It provides tor cooperation with the States 
to stimulate acquisition, development and ad- 
ministration of State forests. It was amended so 
that selection and control ot the State officers 
shall be left to tHe States, instead of being under 
Federal control. 

The Walsh bill requiring labor standards to be 
set forth in Government contracts was debated. 

A bill was passed to empower the Farm Credit 
Administration to extend time of payments on 
crop production loans where there is inability to 
Day because of crop failure in 1935. 

FRIDAY.--Conference report on the social se- 
curity bill was approved. One of three messages 
submitted by President Roosevelt asked Congress’ 
consent to a compact of States to conserve oil 
and gas. The Committee on Commerce favor- 
ably reported a revised ship subsidy bill. The 
Walsh bill again was debated. The Senate ad- 
journed to Monday. 





journed to Monday grace to see the face of the Secretary the 59-cent dollar, we should have  nois: Mr. President, it is recorded them-they are not worth the search.” Frep A. EMERY 
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+ WHAT STATES ARE DOING: SHARING REVENUES + 


SOME HEAVY THINKING—statis- 
ticlans, tax experts, financial 
authorities and legislators are bend- 
ing their minds to the task—is be- 
ing applied to evolve a simple, prac- 
tical system by which fair taxes 
shall be levied throughout the 
United States, and the proceeds 
equitably divided between Federal, 
State and local governments. 
Problems of conflicting taxation 
have the attention of the Depart- 





‘Steps Toward Development of Fair System of Federal, State! 
and Local Tax Participation. 


revenue and tax officials 


policies, 
concerned with 


and authorities 


| State government revenues, and rep- 


ment of the Treasury. A preliminary | 


report on conflicting taxation has 
been made by a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House of Representatives, and 
the survey is continuing. 

An interstate commission on con- 
flicting taxation, sponsored by the 
American’ Legislative Association, 
has gone further than other inter- 
ests in framing a tentative program 
offering potential solutions of con- 
ditions. 


FOREIGN TAXES STUDIED 

Revenue raising methods at home 
and abroad have been studied. The 
British tax system, the Canadian 
income tax system and other sys- 
tems have been reviewed for the 
lessons indicated. 

The Tax Revision Council, which 
held its first meeting in the National 
Capitol in June, is the latest comer 
in this field. This organization— 
which takes over from the interstate 
commission on conflicting taxation— 
includes officials of the Treasury 
concerned with Revenue matters, 
members of the Senate and House 
who help to frame the Federal tax 
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As the Chinese write 
“Gods .. Temples .. 
Dragons . . Devils.” 


ORIENT 


All Trans-Pacific records are held 
by Empresses! But the delight of 
Empress travel is more than rec- 
ord speed. It’s the added blend 
of luxurious living and friendly 
informality. Marvellous service 
and cuisine... large, comfort- 
able rooms... care-free days and 
gala nights of sports and ship- 
board parties. 


Yokohama in 10 days. The fast, 
short way is by this Direct Ex- 
press Route. Sail on the Empress 
of Asia or the Empress of Russia. 


Or via Honolulu in 3 days more. 
Go on the Empress of Japan (larg- 
est, fastest liner on the Pacific) 
or the Empress of Canada. 

Frequent sailings from Van- 
couver (trains to ship-side) and 
Victoria ts Yokohama, Kobe, 
Nagasaki, Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
and Manila. California sajlings 
connect with Empresses at%1ono- 
lulu. Orient fares include passage 
to and from Seattle. Reduced 
round-trip fares to Yokohama: 
First Class, $499 up; Tourist 
Class, $280 up. Also, low-cost 
Third Class. 

Take an all-inclusive tour to 
Hawaii. From Vancouver and re- 


turn: 18 days (8 in Hawaii)... 
$289.50 up; 27 days (15 in 
Hawaii) .. . $380 up. 


NEW ZEALAND 
AUSTRALIA 


New low fares. Fish and hunt in 
New Zealand. Go surf bathing 
or mountain climbing in Austra- 
lia. Sail on the spacious motor- 
ship Aorangi or the Niagara of 
the Canadian Australasian Line. 

From Vancouver and Victoria 
to Honolulu, Suva, Auckland, 
and Sydney. Connections at Hono- 
lulu from California ports. 

Enjoy this different vacation on 
an all-expense tour. 51 days (15 
in New Zealand) $476 up... 51 
days (6 in Australia) $480 up... 
65 days (30 in New Zealand) 
$654 up...65 days (20 in Aus- 
tralia) $681 up. 


WORLD TOURS 


You can go completely around the 
world ... stopping wherever you 

please, staying as long as you 

want, and spending as much or as 

little as you wish...on one in- 

clusive ticket. Doesn’t that sound 

like an attractive way to travel? 

If you're going on a world 

tour, write for descriptive litera- 

ture that will enable you to plan 

your route from over 200 itinera- 

ries. Tickets are good for 2 years. 

179 Canadian Pacific offices and 

agencies all over the world are 

ready tohelp you wherever you go. 

© Folders - Maps - Information on 

any Canadian Pacific service, from 

your travel agent ...or C. E. 
Phelps, 14th and New York 
Ave. N. W., Wash. D. C. 
National 4235. 


























resentatives of city and local gov- 
ernments. 

At the June meeting held behind 
closed doors, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Henry Morganthau, Jr., 
defined the basic problem, ‘Be just 
to the taxpayer”, as the essential 
underlying principle of any equitable 
tax system. 

The representatives of the three 
levels of government determined to 


try to work out an integrated tax | 


program for America’s one Federal, 
48 State, and 175,000 local units. 
Four committees to carry on speci- 
fied sections of the preparatory 
work were designated: 

The Federal-State Planning Com- 
mittee was charged with develop- 
ment or plans for coordinating Fed- 
eral and State tax system; on meth- 
ods of putting such plans into ef- 
fect; and on inequities subject to 
prompt correction. Mark Graves, 
State Commissioner of Taxation and 
Finance of New York is chairman: 


STATE-LOCAL PROBLEMS 


The State-Local Planing Commit- 
tee was directed to formulate a 
model plan for coordinating State 
and local systems, including a re- 
port on possible methods of coopera- 
tion between the several States. C. 
H. Morrissett, State Tax Commis- 
sioner of Virginia, is chairman. 

A formula for allocation of gov- 
ernmental functions among Federal, 
State and local governments is to be 
devised by the Federal, State and Lo- 
cal Functions Committee. The 
chairman is C. A. Dykstra, city man- 
ager of Cincinnati. 

Facts and statistics in respect to 
governniental tax laws, functions, 
revenues and expenditures are to be 
collected under the direction of the 
General Survey Committee. The head 
of the committee is the director of 
researcn and statistics of the Treas- 
ury Department, George C. Haas. 

This is recognized as merely a be- 
ginning. Many difficulties must be 
smoothed out. Desirable changes to 
a well-adjusted system will be ef- 
fected only through a slow and 
orderly procedure, according to the 
members of the commission. 

x*e 


RESULTS AT THE POLLS 
GTATE ELECTIONS—Citizens went 
to the polls last week in four 
States—Rhode Island, West Virginia, 
Kentucky and Mississippi. 
Island alone was the issue of na- 
tional importance. It was a by- 
election for Congress, and the re- 
sult, the replacement of a Demo- 
crat by a Republican, was assumed 
in some quarters to show dissatis- 
faction with the policies of the New 
Deal. This especially so because 
the voters refused to cooperate in 
the spending of millions for social 


| purposes although approving a State 


bond issue for the relief of distress. 

In West Virginia a minor election 
on a local option issue returned 
three counties to the dry column. 
The voting in Kentucky and Missis- 
sippi was at primaries to select 
Democratic candidates for Governor. 

In Kentucky, Thomas S. Rhea, 
who polled 185,000 votes, will face a 
run-off election, Sept. 7, with Lieu- 
tenant Governor A. B. Chandler, who 
received 170,000. 

In Mississippi, a run-off election 
will be held Aug. 27 between Hugh 
L. White and Paul B. Johnson, 

xx*«e* 


ARE TOKENS MONEY? 

; VIDENTLY the opinion of Fed- 

eral authority, that the minting 
of tokens is making money and is 
exclusively a privilege of the Federal 
Government, does not coincide with 
the views of several State govern- 
ments. 

In a number of States half cent 
and mill tokens are already in cir- 
culation and used to pay the frac- 
tional obligations incurred by the re- 
tail sales tax. Other States, in the 
face of Federal opinion, are going 
ahead on their own and will coin 
their own tokens. 

In Colorado, the State officials are 


In Rhode. 





OVER CRAND CANYON 
FOR SCENERY... 








proceeding with plans to turn out 
5,000,000 one-fifth-cent tokens to be 
ready for distribution by Sept. 1. 

State revenue officials in New 
Mexico nave also announced their 
intention to produce tokens to meet 
the need of sales tax payments. 
These, of a fifth-cent vaiue, will be 
availaole shortly, it is stated. 

x* 


PRISON INDUSTRIES 


W YOMING wants her convicts to 
make woolen fabrics. Illinois 

is so ted up on the inferior quality 
of her vrison-made automobile li- 
cense plates that the Joliet State 
penitentiary may lose this industry. 
Wyoming’s State auditor, Scotty 
Jack, explains that State prison at 
Rawiins had to close down the shirt 
factory, employing 90 to 120 convicts, 
as an effect of the Cooper-Hawes 
Act which prohibits shipment of 


prison-made goods in interstate 
commerce. A woolen mill at Oconto, 


Wis., has been purchased and is be- | 


ing dismantled for transport to 
| Rawlins; negotiations are under way 


for purchase of a scouring plant. | 


The product will be 
| State use, 


License plates produced at Joilet 


entirely for 


prison quickly rust and become illegi- | 


ble, according to Secretary Hughes 
of IlNinois State department: thou- 
sands of plates have had to be re- 
placed. The State department of 
public welfare installed the equip- 
ment at the Staite prison at consid- 
erable cost several years ago. But 
the State contract for 1.3 million 
plates tor 1936 may be withheld. 
x * 


STATES’ LIQUOR PROBLEMS 


| -WIDE REFERENDUM on 
the issue of repeal of prohibi- 





tion in Tennessee is proposed in a 
resolution pending in the State leg- 
islature. The lower house has al- 
ready approved; concurrence of the 
State senate and of the governor 
will assure the reference of the 
question to the people. 

The vacation of Governor Frank 
D. Fitzgerald of Michigan, has been 


put off until he can straighten out | 


a dispute with the State liquor con- 
trol commission. Governor Fitz- 
gerald has ordered the commission 
to reduce the number of State stores 
for the sale of liquor and also the 
selling personnel. The commission 
chairman, John S. McDonald, has 
retorted by a public declaration 
that selection of employes of the 
State stores has been turned over 
to patronage dispensers. There will 
be a new commission, the Governor 
has declared, 
carried out. 
The State board of equalization in 
California has decided to take into 
its own hands the matter of enforc- 
ing the liquor laws of the State. 


if his orders are not | 


| Local police have been stripped of 
authority, and a state-wide en- 
forcement agency is to be built up. 
x~** 
EUGENICS IN MONTANA 
UGENICS has not proven so pop- 
ular with young people in Mon- 
tana contemplating entering into the 
bonds of matrimony. The complex- 
ity of the procedure imposed by law, 
effective July 1, has resulted in lim- 
iting applications for marriage li- 
censes in the State to two couples. 
Many other young men and women 
on matrimony bent have slipped into 
neighboring States for simpler cere- 
| mony. Still others have taken ad- 
vantage of an old law on the Mon- 
tana statute books legalizing “con- 
tract” marriages. 
The law requires health examina- 
tions before marriage license can be 
| issued, The cost has been an ob- 
stacle in some cases; personal reluc- 
tance to submission to an official 
| supervision has supplied a motive. 
| Some State physicians have refused 
| to make the required examinations. 
Mayo Dup ey. 
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Where 
An Atmosphere of 
Delightful Simplicity 
and Charm Awaits 
You; Recreation is 
Combined with Ex. 
quisite Living and 
Modern Comfort. 
Over Half a Century 
of Hospitality under 
One Regime. 
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e¢ TAKE YOU TO WASHINGTON 


‘The most wonderful train in the world’’ 


1785—One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary—1935 
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IN GENUINE AIR-CONDITIONED COMFORT 
“Sleep Like a Kitten” — “Arrive Fresh As a Daisy” 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE SPORTSMAN »% THEF.F. V. 
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(CONGRESS Completes Action on Security 
Bill. 


* * * 


The Housewife’s “Revolt.” 
* s- & 


Boy Scout Jamboree Canceled. 
ok + 


Employment for “White-Collar” Workers. 
s oe 


LL OTHER ACTIVITIES on the welfare hori- 

zon were eclipsed, last week, with the passage 

of the Social Security bill by both Senate and 

the House. The signature of the President is all 
that is necessary before the bill becomes law. 

In eliminating the controversial private pen- 
sion amendment from the final form of the 
measure, legislative hammers and nails have 
finished shaping the law, which is designed to 
provide old age pensions, unemployment assur- 
ance, maternal and child aid, pensions to the in- 
digent blind and an enlarged public health serv- 
ice for a vast part of the nation’s population. 

In announcing removal of the Clark amend- 
ment, which would have permitted the operation 
of private pension systems under the Federal 
old age benefit system, Chairman Harrison 
(Dem.), of Mississippi, said experts who had been 
studying the private pension question felt that 
some adjustment could be worked out. On that 
basis, House and Senate committees were ap- 
pointed to study the part these private pension 
plans should play in the social security program. 


State Laws Necessary 


Participation of Federal Benefits 
Requires Cooperation 


NASMUCH AS THE BILL depends upon Fed- 
eral-State cooperation, benefits will not be 
made available to citizens until State laws are 


—Underwood & Underwood 
CLASSICS FOR THE PUBLIC 
Inaugurating a movement to revive the out- 
door drama, the “Rambling Theater,” spon- 
sored by the Office of National Capital Parks, 
presents “The Taming of the Shrew” on its 
portable stage for the benefit of spectators in 
the Capital. 











either revised or constructed to conform with 
Federal requirements. Almost all State legisla- 
tures are out of s2ssion by this time. It is be- 
lieved by officials that the greater part of them 
will call special sessions in the near future so 
that laws may be drafted which will bring their 
residents greater security against economic haz- 
ards. 

How will the average citizen benefit under the 
security act? 

The measure, with a few significant com- 
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Q.—How do Government expenses and receipts 
for current year compare with those of a year 
ago? 

A.—Comparative Treasury statement covering 
seven months gives: Expenses this year to Aug. 
3, $821,840,000; last year, $527,940,000; receipts 
this year, $337,400,000; last year, $266,020,000; 
deficit this year, $484,439,000; last year, $261,- 
914,000. 


} 
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xk * 

Q.—Will Federa: loans to farmers on stored 
grain be again avilable to farmers this year? 

A—Farm Credit Administration announces 
that 550 production credit associations, serving all 
counties in the country, are prepared to make 
loans for any agricultural purpose taking as se- 
curity grain held for sale and stored in farm 
warehouses. 

x * * 

Q.—Is it “Ethiopia” or “Abyssinia”? 

A.—The correct name in Ethiopia, from the 
Greek, meaning land of the dark-skinned people. 
Abyssinia is derived from an Arabic word mean- 
ing confusion, and means “land of racially com- 
mingled people.” 

x rk 

Q.—Has the depression affected the demand 
for subsidiary coins? 

A.—Production of such coins, pennies to half 
dollars, is greatest in history of the three mints, 
Philadelphia, Denver and San Francisco. In 
1934 production was 358,269,353 pieces compared 
with 23,109,250 the year before. Nellie Tayloe 
Ross, director of the Bureau of the Mint, ex- 
pects production this year to be even larger. 
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Health— What the 
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WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS RECEIVE A HELPING HAND 


Typical of the wide variety of projects being undertaken by the Works Progress Administration for the benefit of white-collar workers are these 


shown above. At the left, unemployed artists paint a mural for a school in New York City. 
men and other jobless persons tabulate returns from a census of employables in Dayton, Ohio. 
can display in the DeYoung Museum, in San Francisco. 


In the upper center photo, clerks, accountants, sales- 
In the iower center photo, artisans set up an Afri- 
Upper right photo shows a model of a stage coach carved by workers for the Colorado His- 


torical Society. And at the lower right, a worker renovates models of ancient cities in a Philadelphia museum. (See Col. 5.) 








promises and many minor changes, now provides 
for: 

OLD AGE ASSISTANCE.—The Federal Govern- 
ment will aid the States in providing old age 
pensions to men and women over 65 years of age 
who are dependent upon the public for support. 
The expenditures of the States will be matched, 
with the limitation that the Federal grant will 
not exceed $15 per person per month. 

Although the Federal aid is so limited, there is 
nothing in the aci which limits the pension to 
$30 a month. That is to say, the State may, if it 
elects to do so, give more than $15 per person per 
month as its share. 

Administration of the pension grants is also 
left to the States. 


SECURITY FOR WAGE EARNER 


Designed by its sponsors to provide a more 
adequate measure of old age security for those 
workers now employed, the act further provides 
for the establishment of a system of contribu- 
tory old age annuities for substantially all urban 
workers other than those who are employed in 
private, agricultural, domestic or govrnmental 
service. To build up reserves for these pensions, 
workers earning up to $3,000 a year would be 
taxed 3 per cent, starting at 1 per cent in 1937 
and reaching 3 per cent in 1949. A similar tax 
would be placed on employers of these workers. 

Under this plan, which will come into oper- 
ation in 1942, annuities will become payable to 
all qualified workers upon retirement at the age 
of 65 years with payments proportionate to their 
earnings during the years of employment. The 
minimum annuities will be $10 per month, the 
highest $85, with $50-$65 the probable average 
for workers now in the younger age groups. 
This plan is expected to cover about 25,000,000 
workers. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE.—The bill does 
not set up a Federal unemployment compensation 
system. What it does is to make it possible for 
the States to establish unemployment compensa- 
tion systems. 

This is accomplished through the imposition of 
a uniform pay-roll tax on employers of eight or 
more workers. The rate of the Federal tax is 1 
per cent for the year 1936, 2 per cent for 1937, 
and 3 per cent in 1938 and thereafter. 

The benefits to be paid workers under the un- 
employment compensation feature will be set by 
the individual States. The States may choose 
between pooljng all employment insurance con- 
tributions or setting up individual reserves for 
each employer. 

CHILD WELFARE PROVISIONS.—During the 
first year of the act a total of $50,000,000 will be 
appropriated for maternal jand child welfare 
services. 

To aid dependent children the Federal Gov- 
ernment will put up $1 for every $3 provided by 
the State. However, in no case will the Federal 
Government’s share, with respect to any single 
dependent child, exceed $6 per month. 

An appropriation is also made available for 
aiding States to extend and improve services for 
promoting the health of mothers and children. 
Needy crippled children will benefit under 
grants made by the Federal Government to the 
States. Medical, surgical and corrective services 
will be offered. 

Homeless and neglected children will benefit 
under another Federal appropriation to States. 
Public welfare agencies will be able to enlarge 
the scope of their treatment for these children 
under the terms of the bill. 

To rehabilitate vocationally the physically dis- 
abled, the Federal Government will appropriate 
$2,000,000 annually. 

AID FOR THE BLIND. — The indigent blind 
will be eligible for pensions under another pro- 
vision of the bill. Benefits will be on the same 
basis as those for old age assistance. 

The Federal Government will put up no more 


than $15 per person per month. However, other 
funds are made available for providing diag- 
nosis for eye conditions and for training and 
employment of the adult blind. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES.—An annual ap- 
propriation of $8,000,000 will be used in helping 
the States establish and maintain more ade- 
quate public health services. Much of the money 
will be used in building up services in rural 
areas. 

Also, provision is made for the investigation 
of disease and problems of sanitation by the 
Public Health Service. 

x * k 


The Food Price Strike 


Militant Housewives Plan to 
Extend Their Campaign 


AIR-PULLING and _ face-slapping women 
pickets in Detroit have made meat a head- 
liner. 

Sporadic boycotting of retail meat markets 
in other cities have paled in contrast to the 
army of women in Detroit who may have to 
write a new bill of fare unless meat prices take 
a tumble. 

Dealers and packers faced with great losses 
in spoilage and lost sales have placed the re- 
sponsibility for the “strike” on AAA processing 
taxes. 

But scores of housewives faced with shaky 
food budgets may not stop at the meat problem. 
The matronly leader of the Detroit housewives 
asserted that “We are not going to be satisfied 
with investigating meat prices alone. Once or- 
ganized, we will look into milk prices, and from 
that start on gas and electric rates. * * *” 


THE AAA EXPLAINS + 


Harassed butchers believed the only way out 
was to send for a “Government man” to give 
the strikers an official explanation of the in- 
creased meat prices. 

In Washington, officials of the AAA traced the 
problem to these factors: 

1.—There is not as much meat to go around 
as last year; not as much as the average of the 
last 10 years. The reduction in meat supplies, 
officials say, was caused principally by the small 
feed crop of 1934. 

2.—Drought was another factor in boosting 
meat costs. 

3.—A gradual increase in total consumer in- 
come during the past two years also has been a 
factor tending to cause food prices to rise. 

Officials hold that removing or reducing the 


’ their way to the United States. 


processing tax on hogs, with no change in sup- 
ply, would not result in any significant lowering 
of consumer prices. 


WHAT CONSUMER CAN DO 

What is the consumer to do? 

Officials say that consumers who have had to 
curtail meat purchases in the past few months 
will probably have to continue to do so for the 
rest of the year. The way out, as they view it, 
lies in a change in food habits. 

But home economists have reported that prob- 
ably more money is spent by workmingmen’s 
families for meat than for any other food. In 
the face of rising meat prices will more vege- 
tables and fruits take the place of meat? In 
Detroit women are demanding meat at lower 
prices. As yet they have shown no indication 
cf foregoing meat in favor of other foods which, 
because of more abundant supplies, are less of a 
strain on the purse. So the conflict still re- 
mains. 

The American “bill-of-fare” apparently has 
taken its place in the front line of national 
issues. 


A Blow to the Scouts 


Infantile Paralysis Situation 
Balks Jamboree Plans 


CROSS THE POTOMAC RIVER, along the 
Memorial Highway, clusters of tents and 
mess halls stand deserted. The prevalence of 
infantile paralysis in the general vicinity of 
Washington, last week, caused President Roose- 
velt to cancel the Boy Scout Jamboree, at which 
picked groups of scouts from every corner of the 
world were to have attended. 

Up until the eleventh hour health authorities 
and scout officials hoped for favorable condi- 
tions, as officials found no “undue prevalence” 
of the disease in the Capital. New cases arising 
in sections just a few hours from Washington 
made it advisable, however, according to Sur- 
geon General Cumming, of the Public Health 
Service, “to prevent any apprehension on the 
part of parents and State health officers, who 
might fear that the epidemic would be brought 
into their States by returning scouts.” 

Already scouts from foreign, countries are on 
Officials plan 
to invite them to regional camps. Those who 
have not yet started will be asked to cancel thier 
trips. 

The address President Roosevelt was sched- 
uled to deliver to the scouts in Washington will 
be radioed to the scores of camps in this coun- 
try on August 21. 


—Wide World 


THE MATANUSKA HOMELAND OF THE ALASKA PIONEERS 
While houses for the American colonists who recently migrated to the Matanuska Valley are 


being constructed, the settlers dwell in tents shown in the background. In 


the left fore- 


ground is the administrative headquarters of the Alaska Rural Rehabilitation Corporation in 
which the United States Army Signal Corps has a telegraph office. 
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“White Collar’ Projects 
for 72,000 On Relief 


Three Census Surveys Designed 
to Aid Idle Clerical Workers 


With President Roosevelt’s approval of a 
$9,881,948 allotment for three census projects 
to employ 72,000 workers, the so-called “white- 
collar” program enters its third and largest cycle. 
It was the old CWA which changed tne system 
of grocers’ orders into one of work with pay for 
tens of thousands of non-manual and professional 
folks on relief rolls. Federal bureaus were able to 
start surveys and research studies which thereto- 
fore had been prohibitive from a budget stand- 
point. 

With the metamorphosis of the CWA into FERA 
work-relief projects, officials through their occu- 
pational characteristics survey discovered that 
there were about 750,000 experienced white- 
collar workers on reliez. 

Professionals adrift on the depression seas in- 
cluded doctors, lawyers, teachers, engineers, 
nurses, actors, painters, sculptors, dancers and 
musicians. Their ranks were agumented by former 
proprietors, officials, managers, clerical workers 
and sales people. 


FAITH IN “BOON-DOGGLING” 


From this “white-collar” army more than 
200,000 persons were selected for projects spon- 
sored by municipalities, universities, foundations, 
scientific and governmental bodies. Years of 
training and talent were to be employed in work, 
which, if it provided no immediate return, would 
at least provide sociologists, scientists and econ- 
omists with valuabie material. 

Such was the point made by relief officials. And 
no amount of “boon-doggling” criticism could 
shake their faith in the intrinsic value of “white- 
collar” projects. 

The third period of work for jobless non-man- 
ual workers is now at hand under the Works 
Progress Administration. In this stage, the proj- 
ects are expected to be expansions of the “worth- 
while” ones now fostered by FERA as work-relief 
projects. Officials predict that between 300,000 
and 400,000 “white-collar” workers will be em- 
ployed. 


THREE CENSUS SURVEYS 


The census surveys approved by the President 
are designed to make available a new type of in- 
formation for which officials find an increasing 
demand. Major project is the census of business 
enterprise. This will be done on a nation-wide 
scale. The second project is the compilation of 
a card index system from which a list of those 
eligible for old-age pensions can be secured. The 
third project is a retail survey, supplementing ex- 
isting business information. 

While the actual canvass for these surveys will 
not start until next January, eligibility tests for 
the army of enumerators necessary to conduct the 
census projects will begin in November. Those to 
be employed on these projects will be selected lo- 
cally and not from headquarters in Washington, 

Philadelphia wiil be the base for the business 
survey. Headquarters for the card index will be 
set up in St. Louis. Workers for the tretail trade 
survey will be selected from 17 cities and 258 
towns as yet unannounced. 


OTHER PROJECTS IN RESERVE 


Meanwhile officials continue to add to their lists 
of recommended projects. It is planned to have 
in reserve enough projects to forestall any “white- 
collar” worker being placed back on home-relief. 

Projects now underway range from archeologi- 
cal exvacations by Arizona relief workers to class- 
ifying the 2,000,000 weather reports filed by ships’ 
captains in the last 26 years. 

“White-collar” workers are employed on recre- 
ational, choral and dramatic programs. North 
Dakotans watched relief workers “bronco bust- 
ing” and “bulldogging” as part of a relief rodeo. 
Housing, health, and water supply surveys are 
but a few of the many “white-collar” projects 
picked at random. 

DEREK Fox. 
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BY-ELECTION—English term being applied to 
election held in Rhode Island during week to fill 
vacant Congress seat of First District of State. 
So called because held between regular election 
dates. This was necessary because of mid-term 
resignation of House member from that district 
to accept judicial post. 

i a 

PRIMARY—Voting on a specified date to select 
candidate from each party to run for certain 
offices under party emblem in final election. 
Most States have primaries to select candidates 
for State offices and Congress. 

* 2 a 

DOUBLE PRIMARY—Under new Kentucky law, 
unless a candidate in the primary receives a ma- 
jority of votes cast, a second primary, or run- 
off, must be held, at which two highest candi- 
dates of first primary are voted on to determine 
winner. Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, and 
Texas, also have “double primary.” 

INTERCORPORATE DIVIDEND TAX—Presi- 
dential recommendation, but not contained im 
tax bill as it passed House. Would be tax on 
dividends which corporations receive from their 
subsidiaries or affiliates. 
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+ TIDE OF WORLD AFI FAIRS: CAN T HE LEAGUE KEEP PEACE? + 


[DESIGN FOR OR DICTATORSHIP— | 

Il Duce, seated in the office of 
his Roman palace, brusquely 
scanned reports of last 
Council session at Geneva. Sixty- 
five thousand more troops for East 
Africa—was the comment he tossed 
to his aides. Three weeks since the 
last order of this type proceeded 
from headquarters on 
So far, 300,000 Italians are available 
for service in the Dark Continent 
with close to 1,000,000 under arms. 

Statesmen hurrying to their capi- 
tals from Geneva, feeling that they 
might be getting somewhere in set- 
tlement of the dispute by negotia- 
tion, suddenly realized they weren’t. 
Delegates of the small nations were 
irritated anyway by what they con- 
sider a League “sell out” to save it- 
self and the face of the big powers. 

The plan worked out at the 
League Capital had embodied: direct 
negotiation to fix responsibility for 
frontier clashes; direct negotiation 
of the whole dispute between Great 
Britain, France, and Italy; a Coun- 
cil meeting for Sept. 4 if no solution 
has been found. 

The little nations say that fron- 
tier disputes is but a minor phase 
of a big problem, and the tri-partite 
negotiation will not be under League 
auspices but under the spoils Treaty 
of 1906. 

* * * 

A PATRONAGE PARTY? —The Lion 

of Judah’s (Emperor Haile Selas- 
Sie I) legitimate appeal to the 
League and the signers of the Kel- 
logg Pact to keep Italy out of an- 
cient Ethiopia shows the war pre- 
ventive machinery to be creaking 
badly. 

But what may not be accom- 
plished by the established order, ob- 
servers see as within the realm of 
possibility at the tripartite confer- 
ence scheduled for next week. 
Suave Anthony Eden of London, 
shrewd Pierre Laval of Paris, and 
taciturn Pompei Aloisi of Rome wil 


week's | 


the Tiber. | 





Ethiopia “Sold Out” at Geneva, Small 
Nations Fear—Stability of 
France Menaced by Strikes 





meet under the aegis of the Treaty 
of 1906. If a satisfactory division of 
African spoils can be made it is pos- 
sible that the military struggle 
staged for October will become a lit- 
tle less imminent. (Italy is expected 
to demand nothing short of a pro- 
tectorate over Ethiopia.) 

The treaty of 1906 grew out of an 
early struggle for spoils in Africa. 
Great Britain, France, and to a les- 
ser extent, Italy, had been maneu- 
vering for advantage in the tropical 
area, and at one time war seemed 
close. King Menelik in 1894 granted 
France a concession to build a rail- 
road from the sea via Addis Ababa 
to the Nile. Violently the British 
protested penetration into the Su- 
dan. 

Therefore, July 1906 saw the con- 
summation of the treaty of compro- 
mise. Addis Ababa was to be the 
tefmination of the French railroad. 
If any road was pushed to the Nile 
Great Britain would be in control. 
A railway between Italian Eritrea 
on the Red Sea and Italian Somali- 
land on the Indian Ocean would 
pass west of Addis Ababa so as not 
to conflict with the French sphere 
of influence, ard would be controlled 
by Italy. Members were to be ex- 
changed on the various boards of 
control. 

An agreement signed a little later 
provided that Ethiopia’s independ- 
ence was to be respected, and that 


| no one of the three powers was to 


receive concessions detrimental to 
the interests of the others. 

* ae * 
~UPPLIES.—Reports that Japan is 


oes large amounts _of war 


BUILDING OUR NAVAL F ORCES 


TOWARD ‘TREATY STRENGTH’ 





‘THE American Naval program 

continues to move forward in 
the world’s front rank despite tem- 
porary obstacles of strikes and fire. 

At noon on August 7, high officials 
at the Navy Department in Wash- 
ington opened bids for 13 new craft 
te be built in 3 years in private 
yards. (The remaining 11 vessels 
in this year’s program are to be 
constructed in Government yards 
as provided by Act of Congress, and 
estimates on them will be received 
soon). 











Tasty? 
Toasty? 
Thrifty? 


Quaker Puffed Wheat brings you the 
food energy of pure whole wheat with 
its iron, phosphorousand bran. Puffed 
to complete deliciousness, it is dou- 
ble-crisped by Quaker’s exclusive 
process and kept “Quaker-fresh” in 
the triple-sealed red and blue package. 
Buy today for breakfast tomorrow. 
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On the same day, Secretary of 
the Navy Swanson informed the 
New York Shipbuilding Co., of 


Camden, N. J., that it had 24 hours 
in which to agree to arbitration of 
its labor trouble which has been 
holding up construction on seven 
naval vessels, if the Government is 
not to take over the contracts. 
The Camden concern replied that it 
would accept the services of a presi- 
dential arbitral board with certain 
reservations. It would not discuss 
the maintenance of the closed shop 
at the shipyard. 

To care for future emergencies of 
this type, there has been written 


! 


materials to Ethiopia have been 
countered with denial in Tokyo. 
However, an official of Haile Selas- 
sie’s government is to leave for 
Japan in the near future, pre- 
sumably in the interest of credits 
and supplies, and Japan is to es- 
tablish a legation in Addis Ababa. 
Italy, it was revealed during the 
week, has bought five foreign liners 
to use as transports to move troops 


| across the Mediterranean. 


| HUMoRous VANITY.—The deli- 


into the contract specifications for | 


new vessels a provision requiring a 
company to accept arbitration of 
labor troubles that delay construc- 
tion. Arbitration will be by a board 
appointed by the Navy. Otherwise 
the contract would be cancelled. 


FIRE DAMAGES CRUISER 


Meanwhile, very early on Aug. 8 a 
mysterious fire broke out on the 
newest eight-million-dollar cruiser, 
the “Quincy,” at dock in Quincy, 
Mass., receiving finishing touches 
in preparation for being turned 
over to the Government in Janu- 
ary. It is believed, however, that 
the damage, estimated at $100,000, 
will delay completion of the craft. 

The vessels on which bids were 
opened by the Naval officials in- 
One aircraft carrier, one 
light cruiser, three 1,850-ton tor- 
pedo boat destroyers, five 1,500-ton 
torpedo boat destroyers, and three 
submarines. 

The craft to be built in the Navy 
Yards include: One light cruiser, 
seven 1,500-ton torpedo boat de- 
stroyers, and three submarines. 


THE LOW BIDDERS 


Low bidders among 
builders were: 


the private 


Washington has indirectly dipped 


its hand into the situation. On 
August 7, it was made known that 
the Export-Import Bank had 


adopted a volicy of refusing to grant 
credits to cover the sale abroad of 
commodities that “look like muni- 
tions.” Inasmuch as cotton is an 
important ingredient of war ma- 
terial, bank officials are questioning 
American exporters who are apply- 
ing for credits to ship cotton to 
Italy as to whether the product is to 
be used for munitions. 
* x * 

ORTY MILLION FRENCHMEN.— 

Is one of the last strongholds of 
democracy sweeping toward dic- 
tatorship? The question appears to 
be growing apprehensively pertinent 
as economic and political conditions 
in France take another turn for the 
worse. 

Pierre Laval who came into power 
in June at the height of a crisis in- 
volving the future of the franc and 
the economic and political set-up of 
the nation, is struggling against 
fierce opposition to enforce his dras- 
tic economy and revenue raising 
decrees. He sees this as the way to 
prevent devaluation of the franc. 

Strikes and riots are greeting the 
Premier’s efforts. At Toulon, Le 
Havre, Brest, Paris, Cherbourg, and 
St. Nazaire strikes and demonstra- 
tions have plagued authorities. Ship 
sailings have been delayed because 
of seamen walkouts. 

In an effort to mollify somewhat 
the angry wage earners, President 
Lebrun on August 8 signed 43 de- 
crees designed to stimulate economic 
activity, defend savings accounts, 
and reduce the cost of living. 

Meanwhile, fascists, communists, 
and veterans groups are watching 
the situation, possibly for am oppor- 
tunity to rise to power. It is be- 
lieved that the Fascist Croix de Feu 
led by Col. de la Roque, is the most 
effective. 


x * * 


cate feelings the people of 
Japan have for their Emperor, whom 
they reverence as a deity, were 
gravely wounaed, so Ambassador 


Saito told the State Department 
during the week, by a caricature of 


| the Son of Heaven in the magazin2 


AIRCRAFT CARRIER-—Low bidder, Newport | 


News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com- 
pany, $24,434,000, delivery within 38 
months. Bethlehem recy Shag 7 Bag 
poration, 000, delivery wit 36 
months. Both concerns submitted ®. 
nate bids subject to adjustment on labor 
and material cost. 

LIGHT CRUISER — Low bidder, 
News, $15,525,000. delivery in 34 months. 
Federal Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com- 
pany. $17,000,000. delivery in 36 months 
Bethlehem, $17,600,000, deliyerv in 36 
months. United States Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Corporation, $17,920,000, 36 
months’ delivery. 

SUBMARINES—Low bidder, Electric 
Company, $3,587,000 for one or $2,977,000 
each for two. or $2,727,000 each for three. 
'ORPEDO BOAT DESTROYERS, 1,850-ton 
class—Low bidder. Bath Iron Works, $5,- 
400.000 for one. $4,620,000 each for two, or 
$4,360.000 each for three 

DESTROYERS, 1,500-ton class—Low bidder, 
Bath Iron Works, $5,000,000 for one, $4,- 
oe each for two, or $3,975,000 each for 
three 


TREATY STRENGTH IN 2 CLASSES | 


When the 24 vessels of the pres- 


| ent year’s program are completed, 


| the 


American Navy will have 
reached treaty strength in aircraft 
carrier and light cruiser catergories. 

The Navy will still need 36 de- 


stroyers and 18 submarines to reach 


treaty strength in these catergories. 

Sixty-two vessels are now under 
construction in private shipbuilding 
plants and Government Navy Yards. 

The New York Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, in whose yards the construc- 
tion of seven craft has been held up 
for weeks ecause of labor troubles, 
did not bid on the new vessels. 


Newport | 


Boat | 
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Vanity Fair. Since control of the 
American press is not within the 


| 
| 
| 








Herr Hitler has added Protestants, 


| of the iceibiients activities, | international incident was closed list as the aides of Reichsfuehrer 
the Secretary could only express re- | without the benefit of gunpowder. Hitler renew their drive against the | Masons, the Steel Helmets, and 
gret that the people of Japan were * * * “enemies of the state.” Not only are | other organizations to his opposi- 
offended’ The editor wrote a letter ¢¢ ) NEMIES OF THE STATE.”— | fresh attacks being made on the | tion. 

P. A. FREDERICK. 


Thus, an Longer grows the Nazi black- | Jewish and Catholic minorities, but | 


of apology to the Envoy. 























. SUCCESSFUR 


BEHIND THE ENDURING @i) 3808 he ihe 


A century ago, the railroads captured 
the imagination of this country with 
visions of new territories to be opened 
up, new distances to be spanned. 

and men stood along the newly-laid 
tracks and cheered when the first 
trains pulled in. Today, the railroads 
are capturing the country’s imagination again with new speed, new comfort, new types 
and thousands stand in line to see 





of equipment, new methods of freight delivery .. . 
a railroad train. In the midst of a great national turmoil, there is promise of a re- 
birth of the railroad. 

The growth and progress of the railroads through the years has been one of the 
important factors in making the FARMERS DEPOSIT NATIONAL BANK the 
enduring institution it is. It has helped FARMERS BANK to develop a type of 
highly-specialized commercial banking which can be of value to other business 





executives. Correspondence invited. 


FARMERS DEPOSIT NATIONAL BANK - PITTSBURGH 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS TWELVE MILLION DOLLARS 





One of a series devoted to customers of the Farmers Deposit National Bank of Pittsburgh 
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POSTURAL STEADINESS TEST, 
Ryan, measures “a 
fatigue” by the amount of body sway 
before and after driving. Drivers were 
found to sway less after driving the 
Dodge all day than after driving the 


used by Dr. 


other cars tested. 





“DODGE WINS IN 80,000 MILE TEST AS EASIEST 


5" RIDING CAR! 


Also Leads All Cars Tested 
In Gasoline and Oil Economy 


«++ Reports ANDREW H. RYAN, M.D. 
Noted Authority in Fatigue Research 
HE scientific tests, just completed by Dr. Ryan, 
noted authority in fatigue research, throw the 
spotlight on an entirely new factor in motoring— 
the tremendous importance of a restful ride to the 
driver of an automobile. These tests proved con- 
clusively that a more restful car actually keeps our 
minds more alert, helps us to avoid accidents, and 
helps to maintain the efficiency which is so impor- 
tant in our daily work. 

Great athletes have long known the value of rest. 
They know rest produces greater efficiency and 
steadier nerves to win important contests. The same 
is true with all of us. Rest is a big factor in our 
daily lives—particularly when we are behind the 
wheel of a motor car. 

Dr. Ryan’s tests showed that, of the five com- 
petitive makes tested, one was far more restful 
than the others—that it produced from 41% to 69% 
less evidence of “auto fatigue” than the other four. 
This car was the Dodge! 

And here are some reasons why 
Dodge won! Dodge has the famous 

“Airglide Ride”—patented Floating 
Power engine mountings—quick, sure 
genuine hydraulic brakes—the Dodge 
safety all-steel body—finger-tip steer- 
ing and shifting—all these combine to 
give this restfulness in the Dodge ride 
which Dr. Ryan’s tests prove. 

Dr. Ryan also kept a record of gas and 
oil consumption under varying driving 
conditions. Again Dodge won—proving 
itself the most economical of the five cars 
tested! This performance checks with 
the reports of Dodge owners every- 
where who say Dodge gives them from 
18 to 24 miles per gallon and saves up 
to 20% on oil. 

Drive a Dodge today. Prove to your- 
self that Dodge is easier riding, easier 
to drive. Make the free economy test. 
See for yourself how Dadge can save 
you money! 

DODGE DIVISION—CHRYSLER MOTORS 


NEW-VALUE DODGE: Coupe $645, 2-door Sedan 3690, 
Rumble Seat Coupe $710, Touring Sedan (2-door, with 
built-in trunk) $715, Sedan $735, Touring Sedan (4-door, 
with built-in trunk) $760, Convertible Coupe $770. Dodge 
trucks $365 and up. *List prices at factory, Detroit, subject 
to change without notice. Special equipment extra. Time 
payments to fit your budget. Ask for the official Chrysler 
Motors Commercial Credit Pian, 





Smart as Tomorrow—New-Value Dodge Sedan (2-door) now only $690* 
— Touring Sedan (4-door, with built-in trunk) as illustrated, now only $760* 





DR. ANDREW H. RYAN, 
noted authority in fatigue 
research, hascompletedtests 
covering more than 80,000 
miles of driving, to deter- 
mine the relation of “auto fa- 
tigue” to safety, comfort and 
efficiency of drivers of five 
competitive cars. Dodge pro- 
duced from 41% to 69% less 
evidence of “auto fatigue” 





’ VISUAL ACUITY TEST—another one of the scientific tests to 
measure “auto fatigue”—records reductiorrin eye efficiency that results 
from driving strain. This test also supports the conclusions reached 
that drivers were less fatigued after driving Dodge than after driving than the four other cars! 
the competitive cars tested. 


Vw Yeu DODGE = 645 


DELIVERS NOW FOR JUST A FEW DOLLARS MORE THAN THE LOWEST-PRICED CARS 
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Arthur T. Esgate Chairman Jones of House Committee on Agriculture 


One of the Three Deputy Governors 
of the Farm Credit Administration 


~UPERVISING credit is no new experience for 

Arthur T. Esgate of Phoenix, Ariz., who has 
just become one of the three Deputy Governors of 
the Farm Credit Admininistration. 

A quarter of a century ago, Mr. Estgate began 
his career in a bank at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Then 
he moved to Phoenix. He became vice president 
of a bank there. At one time he was president of 
the Arizona Bankers Association and for three 
years was on the executive council of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 

Mr. Esgate’s Washington experienee began 
three years ago. He was appointed an examiner 
for the RFC and ‘ater was a supervisor for the 
regional agricultural credit corporation. When the 
various Federal farm credit agencies were merged 
in July, 1933, into the FCA, Mr. Esgate joined 
that organization. 

By September Mr. Esgate was in charge of 
FCA’s regional agricultural credit corporations di- 


© 









No light task is his to pass upon the credit 
of farmers and stockmen seeking 
loans from Uncle Sam. 





vision and Deputy Intermediate Credit Commis- 
sioner. Regional credit corporations under Mr. 
Esgate's supervision disbursed upwards of $297,- 
000,000 in loans to farmers and stockmen. The 
intermediate credit banks do a large busines dis- 
counting farmers’ notes through local organiza- 
tions. ° 

Mr. Esgate now assumes part of Governor 
Myers’ administrative responsibilities. He is a 
native ‘of Marion, Iowa, born July 26, 1887, and 
was educated in the Iowa grade and high schools 
and Cornell College at Mount Vernon, Iowa. 





Annabel Matthews 


Only Woman on the Bench of the 
Board of Tax Appeals 


ONE of the most technical boards of the Fed- 
~ eral Government has a_ distinguished 
woman member, Miss Annabel Matthews, who, 
with 15 men, sits on the bench of the Board of 
Tax Appeals, which hears appeals of taxpayers 
protesting against taxes levied by the Federal 
Government. Miss Matthews and her colleagues 
have some very complicated financial problems 
to unravel and solve. 

Miss Matthews comes from Georgia. Upon 
graduation from Brenau College at Gainesville 
she became a teacher. 

After 12 years she took the civil service exam- 
ination for first grade clerk in Federal service 
And so, started her Government career in the 





RS es fe 
Southern girl who studied law after work 
hours becomes first and only woman 
on the Board of Tax Appeals. 





Income Tax Divisicn of the Bureau oi Internal 
Revenue. The Government Bureau was flooded 
with work because of the recent passage of the 
Sixteenth Amendment and the Revenue Act of 
1913 levying income taxes. As an aid to her 
work she took up the study of law at night, 
graduating in three years with honors from the 
Washington College of Baw. She became an ex- 
pert to conferences on double taxation. 

In 1930 she became the first and only woman 
member of the United States Board of,Tax Ap- 
peals. 
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Texas Lawyer, Specialist in Cotton, Wheat and Cattle 


MARVIN JONES, Member of Congress since 1917 

and Chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, is a specialist. He is a lawyer and 
has a degree of bachelor of arts; but the alma 
mater which he insists upon praising is the old 
farm. 

Like most of his ancestors for generations Mr. 
Jones was born in the country. There he spent 
his early life and later, as a tenant farmer him- 
self, he had a chance ta learn the problems of 
the grower of wheat and cotton. His own dis- 
trict—the Eighteenth Texas—is one of the few 
in the country whose combined interests include 
three major branches of agriculture—cotton, 
wheat and cattle. 


ENTRY INTO THE BAR - 


All of Mr. Jones’ youthful hours were not on 4 
farm, however, for he managed to acquire his 
degree from Southwestern University at George- 
town, Tex., in 1905, working his way through 
that institution and continuing his law work 
afterward at the University of Texas. He re- 
ceived his LL. B. in 1907 and the same year was 
admitted to the Texas bar. He proved an apt 
student and as one of the three with the highest 
standing was chosen to act as quiz-master. He 
enjoyed public speaking and won several prizes 
in the course of his collegiate career. 


IN CONGRESS AT EARLY AGE 


On being admitted to the bar he went to 
Amarillo, Texas, to begin his practice; and 
Amarillo has been his home ever since. 

In 1913 he was appointed to the board of legal 
examiners for the seventh supreme judicial dis- 
trict of Texas. While he never ran for pub- 
lic office he took an active interest in politics 
and for 14 years was Texas member of the Demo- 
cratic national congressional campaign commit- 
tee. He servéd in the Tank Corps in the World 
War and later entered his first campaign for an 
elective office. He was elected to the 65th Con- 








gress and was the youngest member at the time 
of his election. 

Early in his career in Congress Mr. Jones ap- 
plied his naturally studious mind to some of the 
broader problems of agriculture as well as other 
specific questions which later were to awaken 
general concern and in which he had by that 
time done considerable pioneering. 

He made what is sald to be one of the first 
speeches on the abolition of profits of war, a 
topic that has had such a prominent place in 
Congressional hearings and debate during the 
current session. He also advocated restrictive 
legislation on immigration. 

When, in the 72nd Congress the Democrats 
came into control Mr. Jones was chosen chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture and there 
had the opportunity of seeing some of his earlier 
suggestions carried out. 


CHAMPIONED THE AAA ACT 


Before the Presidential election he worked 
with leaders on a program for agriculture and 
piloted the original AAA Act through the House. 
He is credited with the successful passage of 
that act and for much of the subsequent legisla- 
tion whjch built up the Administration’s farm 
program. His combination of legal experience 
and long familiarity with farm problems has 
made him a chief consultant on these matters 
in the shaping of the Administration’s policies. 

The additional responsibility involved in re- 
ducing to law, theories which he had evolved, has 
not interferred with Mr. Jones’ penchant for 
research and he is one member of Congress who 
is a familiar sight in the Congressional Library 
and it is no uncommon thing to find him in his 
office burning the midnight kilowatts. 


FARM CREDIT BILL 


One of Mr. Jones’ theories had to do with the 
necessity for a seperate credit structure for agri- 
culture. 


To that end he worked for the passage of a spe- 
cial credit measure and in the 73d Congress saw 
its realization in the farm credit bill. This was 
his first milestone on the road to farm credit. 

Not content with this step Mr. Jones intro- 
duced a second measure. This would establish 
an agricultural bank parallel to the Federal Re- 
serve System. This bank would issue agricul- 
tural bank notes through the use of Treasury 
reserves. It would ejso provide for the financing 
of farm homes. 


NATURAL GAS AND COTTON 


Phrases which appear frequently in the news 
these days in connection with the many meas- 
ures which have been undertaken to lighten the 
burden of the farmer were a part of Mr. Jones’ 
vocabulary for many years. And many of the 
ideas which they represented had their inspira- 
tion in his early experience or in situations 
which came about in his district. For instance, 
his district is one of the largest natural gas 
fields in the world. Looking about for means 
of utilizing this gas in a way directly to benefit 
the surrounding communities he proposed its 
use for rural electrification. 

Another home-grown product whose consump- 
tion he has attempted to extend is cotton. Sev- 
eral years ago he was the author of an act pro- 
viding for special research to seek new uses for 
cotton and its by-products. Naturally it met 
with the whole-hearted support of all cotton 
growers and he has now sponsored another act 
to extend this research which would likewise 
increase appropriations for land-grant colleges 

In another field he saw only recently success- 
ful culmination of his attempt to regulate com- 
modity exchanges when such a bill passed the 
House. 

People like Marvin Jones. He’s affable and 
friendly and he wins his Victories because of re- 
spect for his opinions rather than by pyrotech- 
nics and oratory. 
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Arthur O. Wharton 


Chairman of Labor Policy Board, 
Works Progress Administration 


{OR more than 30 years, in a period marked by 

Steady advancement of organized labor, 
Arthur Orlando Wharton, new chairman of the 
Labor Policy Board of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, has been active in the interests of 
workingmen. 

Beginning as a machinist, Mr. Wharton is today 
president of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, a post he nas held continuously for nine 
years. He also is vice president of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The function of the Labor Policy Board is to 





Labor leader who will watch wage rates on 
work relief to see that they do not jeop- 
ardize scales in private industry. 





consider any complaints that any particular wage 
rates paid out of the $4,800,000,000 work-re- 
lief fund are not in conformity with the rules 
laid down by the Works Progress Administration. 

Mr. Wharton was born in Kansas in 1873. 
Twenty years later he became general chairman 
of the International Association of Machinists. 
In 1912 he was chosen president of the railway 
employes department of the American Federation 
of Labor, continuing in that office six years. 

Then began a series of advisory services to the 
“Government. Mr. Wharton was adviser to the 
Railway Wage Comniission in 1918. Chairman of 
the Board on Railroad Wages and Working Con- 
ditions under the Director General of Railroads, 
and twice appointed—by President Wilson and by 
Harding—a member of the United States Rail- 
way Labor Board. 





William Wright Arnold 


Soon to Take His Seat as Member 
Federal Board of Tax Appeals 


REPRESENTATIVE William Wright Arnold 
; (Dem.) of Robinson, IIl., is quitting the Capi- 
tol to become a meniber of the Federal Board of 
Tax Appeals. Reelected to the present 74th Con- 
gress, he will resign in time to take his new post 
on Sept. 16, to fill the unexpired term of the late 
Jed Adams of Texas. 

One of the high command in the House major- 
ity, Mr, Arnold in the present and in the last Con- 
gress has piloted the annual billion-dollar Treas- 
ury-Post Office Appropriation Bill in the House, 
as Chairman of the House Appropriations sub- 
committee on that measure. He held the honor 


position of chairman of the Democratic Caucus 
in the 73rd Congress. 

The Board of Tax Appeals was created in 1924 
and two years later was expanded to 16 members, 
The Board functions in the manner of a court. 





Legislator to judge—will resign from Congress 
to sit on board that reviews the 
Federal tax appeals. 





It is divided into 16 divisions of one member each 
for hearings on proceedings. Each member writes 
the opinion of his division and submits these 
opinions to the Board. 

Mr. Arnold never held a public office until he 
came to Congress in 1923. He was born at Oblong, 
Ill., was brought up on a farm, practiced law for 
21 years before coming to Washington. For six 
years he served on the House Committee on Post- 
offices. Since thea he has specialized in fiscal 
matters. 
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+ LOBBYING’: LEGAL PERSUASION OR ILLEGAL COER 


+ 





What The Senate Inquiry Is Said to 


Show of Activities in Opposition to 
The Holding Company Bill 


By SENATOR BLACK (Dem.), of Alabama 
Chairman, Special Senate Committee Investigating Lobbying 
agers, and hire them from the four | 


i is not only the right, but it is 

the duty, of every patriotic citi- 
zen who loves his country to give 
his honest and unselfish judgment 
on public questions to his represent 
atives. Legislators welcome and 


need such sincere and honestly in- 
formed opinions. 


Such opinions 
are of reai value 
and genuine aid 
in bringing about 
fair and whole- 
some laws. The 
ms constitu tiona 
“aright of petition 
wm preserves, and al- 
ways will preserve, 
this privilege. 

There is no con- 
Stitutional right 








Senator Black 


to lobby. There 
is no right on the part of any 
greedy or predatory interest to 


use money taken from the pock- 
ets of the citizen to mislead him 
and thus enlist his aid in en- 
abling the same greedy and preda- 
tory interest to take still more 
money out of the pocket of the 
same unsuspecting citizen. 


There is no constitutional right 
on the part of any sordid and pow- 
erful group to present its views be- 
hind a mask concealing the iden- 
tity of the group. These money- 
maddened men behind the mask 
have no right to send their hired 
men out into the streets, into the 
places of business, into the homes 
and into the churches, to persuade 
or to frighten citizens into giving 
blanket authority to have their 
names signed to telegrams and let- 


ters, to be later manufactured by | 


high-powered, high-priced public- 
ity agents, and sent at company ex- 
pense to the citizens’ representa- 
tives in Washington, in such way 
and manner as to deliberately de- 
ceive those representatives. 


There is no constitutional right 
for the same group to seek out the 
intimate social friends of Senators 
and Congressmen, their close polit- 
ical associates and campaign man- 


corners of the United States 
make intimate personal appeals 
and to frighten them as to the po- 
litical consequences should they 
vote contrary to the wishes and the 


financial aggrandizement of ‘the 
men behind the mask. 
COST OF UTILITY LOBBY 

While the special Senate lobby 


investigating committee, consisting 

of myself, and Senators Minton 
| Schwellenbach, Frazier and Gibson 

will go into uther lobby activities, 
the committee, during the last thre: 
weeks, has gathered evidence in con- 
| nection with the Wheeler-Rayburn 

Holding Company Bill. I shall dis- 

cuss some of that evidence with you. 

On July 12 Mr. Philip Gadsden, 
| representing a large group of utility 
nolding companies throughout the 
nation, testified before the commit- 
tee. His group had spacious offices 
in the Mayflower Hotel in Washing- 
ton for many months. It was head- 
quarters for this group, and to these 
headquarters there flocked power 
|; company agents from over the na- 

tion. 

The expenses reported by this 
| committee were a little more than 
$300,000 of which $150,000 went to 
two firms of the hundreds of law- 
yers whose services were used by 
companies in connection with this 
bill. This $300,000 was but a small 
part of the money expended against 
this bill. Most of the expenses have 
come from the individual companies 
themselves, and have been charged 
up to operating expenses of the vari- 
ous local power company units. 

You who listen to me can rest 
assured that a part of the expenses 
of the campaign against this bill 
has most likely been charged to op- 
erating expenses of the very com- 
pany supplying the electricity for 
the very light in your room at this 
very moment. In other words, you 
will pay the bill. 

One holding company’ system, 
serving electricity to the people in 
26 States, has admitted spending 
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DING COMPANY BILL 
NEARING ITS FINAL FORM 





(COMPARATIVE quiet reigns on 
the utility front. 

Progress was made last week, 
however, toward agreement in con- 
ference committee on the Utility 
Holding Company Bill. 

House and Senate lobby inquiries 
continued their investigations, but 
failed to find the witness both are 
particularly anxious to question— 


Howell C. Hopson, leading official 
in the Associated Gas & Electric 
Company. 


The President laid down the poli- 
cies to be followed by the Rural 
Electrification Administration in its 
drive to bring power service to an 
estimated 350,000 rural families. 

Senate-House conferees on the 
Utility Bill met without the pres- 
ence of Benjamin V. Cohen, PWA 
official, whom the majority of Sen- 
ate members wanted as an expert 
on the bill, but whom the majority 
of House members, supported by 
House vote, were unwilling to ad- 
mit. 


CHIEF ISSUE UNDECIDED 


The controversial “death sen- 
tence” clause has yet to be dealt 
with by the conferees, but House 
members are strengthened in their 
opposition to it by House action of 
the previous week, when a proposal 
to accept it was voted down. 

The House lobby inquiry came 
close «© the trail of its hoped-for 
witness, Mr. Hopson, when Bernard 
B. Robinson, Chicago security dealer, 
told of having talked with him in a 
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From Washington, 
New York, 
Cleveland, Chicago 
to CALIFORNIA — 
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© Now you tan leave the East 
at close of business day and be 
at any major Pacific Coast city 
for opening of business day. 
Twin-engined Boeings. Stew- 
ardesses. To CHICAGO: only 
4'6 hrs. from Washington. 
Fastest most frequent service. 
From New York, only 5 hrs. 
Tickets, Reservations: Any United 
Air Lines Ticket Office in 36 cities, or any 
hotel, travel bureau or telegraph office. In 
Washington - 812, 1sth Street ME 56:6 
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$800,000 up to date. Some of you, 
ot course, will pay for that. All the 
company’s income is derived from 


| you who buy its products. Evidence 


now available to the Committee, 
which evidence is wholly inadequate 
to give a complete picture of ex- 
penses, shows expenditures to defeat 
the bill of approximately $1,500,000. 
If we succeed in getting anything 


| like the true facts of all expenses, 


I predict that the power lobby in 
this matier will be known as the 
“Five Million Dollar Lobby.” 


HOW MONEY WAS SPENT 


How has the money been spent? 
{ will discuss some of the methods. 

A flood of telegrams and deluge 
of letters poured into Washington 
since February of this year against 
the Wheeler-Rayburn Bill. 

Immediately before the vote in 
each house they poured in relays, 
50, 100, 200, 500, even 1,00U in a re- 
lay group. This movement was so 
plannec. so timed, and so arranged 
as to leave the impression on many 
that a peifect storm of public senti- 
ment and indignation had sponta- 
neously burst forth in vexed resent- 
ment against the Wheeler-Rayburn 
Bill. 

If these letters and telegrams had 
not come in such flocks, droves, and 


| clouds that it was impossible even 


| 


to open them, Washington might 
have been left under the melancholy 
impression that a pestilence had 
spread broad leaving millions and 
millions of widows and o1phans, all 
of whom were large stockholders in 
power holding companies. 

The fact that millions of our peo- 
ple were apparently honestly, genu- 
inely, and spontaneously so aroused, 
that they would spend hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, to send such 
messages about a bill, naturally and 
rightfully gave concern to their rep- 
resentat.:ves. 


AND THEN THE TELEPHONE 


| 


Washington hotel the evening be- | 


fore. Committee investigators, how- 
ever, failed to discover him. 
The Senate body directed 


its | 


scrutiny into the fees received by | 


various “lobby lawyers” who had 
represented the utility interests in 
opposing recent legislation. Patrick 
J. Hurley, Secretary of War in the 
Cabinet of President Hoover, testi- 
fied that he had received fees of 
$100,000 from the Associated Gas and 
Electric Company in the past three 
years, of which about 40 per cent 
was for him personally. President 
Wilson’s secretary, Joseph P. Tu- 
multy, stated that he had been paid 
$33,500 since October, 1934, by vari- 
ous utility companies. 


TELEGRAMS TRACED 
On the subject of telegrams sent 


to Congress for the purpose of in- | 


fluencing members on the “death 
sentence” clause of the Utility bill, 
the Senate committee reported on 
preliminary returns from its ques- 
tionnaire addressed to telegraph 
companies. 

Committee Chairman Black stated 
that, of 14,782 messages sent from 
the firs: ten towns reporting, all but 
three were filed and paid for by 
utility company officials. 

The Western Union office at War- 
rentown. Pa., reported that, of 652 
telegrams investigated, 180 were 
found tc be unauthorized by those 
whose names were signed, alleged 
senders of 94 could not be found and 
8 messages were duplicates. 

Se 


TAKING POWER 1U FAnme 
HE ural electrification program 
is scheduled to proceed along 
the lines previously laid down by 
Administrator Morris L. Cooke. The 
President officially approved its 
policies last week by a special ex- 
ecutive order. 

Briefly, the plan called for lend- 
ing 100 million dollars of work relief 
funds to public bodies, cooperatives 
and private utilities, these to be 
used for constructing rural lines and 
wiring of farm homes and buildings. 
Terms are 20 years at 3 per cent in- 
terest, loans being made up to the 
full vaiue of the projects. 

Allotment of funds between pub- 
lic and private borrowers will de- 
pend on the proportion of accept- 
able projects presented and on the 
prompiness with which they are 
presented. 

Thg President intimated that ad- 
ditionai mong may be allotted to 
these !cans if it proves necessary in 
order to accommodate all acceptable 
request: from public bodies and co- 
operatives, 


Folioswing these protests, came 
long distance telephone calls from 
friends back home and finally there 
dropped into Washington the party 
chairman back home; a Legislator’s 
campaign manager or close personal 
friend—always the closest that 
could be found willing to come to 
Washington. 

If these protest telegrams, letters, 
long distance telephone calls, and 
persona: visits to Washington had 
been the result of carefully formed 
opinions, after a study of a bill, and 
had resulted from personal convic- 
tions strong enough to justify the 
citizen making the necessary effort 
to make a trip to Washington at his 
own expense; to write and send a 
telegram at his own expense; or 
even to write a letter at his own ex- 
pense; such activities would have 
been worthy of that serious and im- 
portant consideration given them by 
many Senators and Congressmen. 

These letters and telegrams did 
not appear on their face to have 
been written, prepared, or paid for 
by anyone but the persons whose 
names were signed. While they did 
not affirmatively assert in words 
that the persons whose names were 
signed, actually wrote and paid for 
them, certainly it was intended to 
leave that impression upon the 
Washington Senators and Congress- 
men and the President of the United 


| States. 


If, therefore, someone else actu- 
ally wrote the telegrams and let- 
ters of protest and someone else ac- 
tually paid for them, this was just as 
much a campaign of deceit and 
fraud as though the messages had 
actually carried the false statement 
that the message had been written, 
signed, and paid for by the person 
whose name was signed to it. 


WHO PAID THE TOLLS? 


Now what were the actual facts? 

Evidence before the lobby com- 
mittee shows that one holding com- 
pany system expended more than 
$134,000 for telegrams and telephone 
messages. At an average of 60 cents 
per message, this would mean that 
more than 235,000 messages were 
sent by this one company on this 
one oiil. 

In the main, these telegraphic 
messages were sent to Senators and 
Congressmen to try to persuade 
them, to coerce them, to vote against 
the Wheeler-Rayburn Bill. Not only 
did this one company pay out this 
money for such telegrams, but vari- 
ous other companies did the same 
thing. 

Reports from 11 telegraph offices 
throughout the country made to the 
Senate committee show that 14,782 
telegrams were sent to Senators and 
Congressmen against the bill, and 
14,779 of the mesages were paid for 
by “pudlic utilities, while only three 
people had sufficient interest to pay 
for any such message. 

Probably more than 250,000 tele- 
grams in all were sent in this way 
and paid for by the utilities. Bear 
in mind, too, that while these ex- 
penses were always charged to your 
local company that sells you elec- 
tricity, the plans were conceived, 
drawn and ordered by the manipu- 
lations of a holding company per- 
haps a thousand miles away. 


DRUMMING UP THE MESSAGES 


Not only were more than 250,000 
telegrams sent under this plan of 
the holding company, and paid for 





out of the local power companies’ 
funds paid in by your local citizens, 
but pernaps five million letters were 
sent under the same plan. 
Witnesses’ under oath have al- 
ready disclosed some of the methods 
used to send these telegrams. Some 
peopie were hired to get signatures 
and paid for each message obtained. 
Others were hired by the day or 
week. Employees of the local com- 
panies were sent out for some of the 
messages. Company managers of 


| stores and places of pusiness ob- 


tainea genera! authority from their 
clerks janitors and other employees. 

The telegraph and letter factory 
usually worked in the office of the 
local power company. Regular or 
special stenographers turned them 
out of their typewriters by the thou- 
sands, and later a signature was 
added either by some person who 
had never seen it before, or by the 
agent of the company who claimed, 
and in most instances had, general 
authority to sign the name. 

No one single message contained 
any information to the Congress- 
man or Senator that the message 


| was conceived by a holding com- 








pany beneficiary, actually written | 
by a subordinate of this beneficiary, 

and actually paid for by a local 

power company. The tracks were 

even covered up so that it was only 
after this committee had its hear- | 
ings that the plan was revealed. | 
Lately, publicity has been given by | 
some companies to these payments | 
by them, but in each instance, in- | 
cluding one in my own State of | 
Alabama, it was after our commit- | 
tee had asked the company for this 

particular information. 

These letter and telegram fac- 
tories were shipped With prepared | 
forms from the highly paid pub- 
licity men of the holding compa- | 
nies. Evidence in possession of the | 
committee shows that holding com- 
pany publicity men have been | 
drawing as much as $100 per day, 
which of tourse goes back to the 
local company and into your elec- 
tric light bill. 

It is impossible for me to give you 
many of the forms, but let me read 
you a few form telegrams. Re- 
member, also, that these were sent 
from every section of the nation to 
Senators and Congressmen. Here 
they are: 


“Please oppose Rayburn-Wheeler legis- 
lation, which is vicious and un-Ameri- 
ean.” 

‘Show the boys who is boss — defeat 
Rayburn-Wheeler Bill.” 

“Vote against Rayburn-Wheeler Bill to 
protect my interests. Will watch rgpult of 
ballot.” 


be all SXpetiyor.to use your pre- 
rogative against the Wheeler-Raybnrn Bill. 
As you vote now so shall I vote for you 
at the next election.” 


“Defeat the Rayburn-Wheeler Bill and 
will get my support at the next elec- 
tion.” 


STYLED “FRAUD” BY COURT 


These very holding companies 
have advertised far and wide their 
tender and loyal solicitude for the | 
Constitution and the Supreme Court. 
Let this Court now characterize their 
conduct. I read from the case of 
Marshall vs. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Company, as follows: 

“Any attempts to deceive persons | 
in connection with the high func- 
tions of legislation, by secret com- 
pensations, or to create or bring 
into operation undue influence of 
any kind, have all the injurious ef- | 
fects of a fraud upon the public. * * * 

“Legislators should act with a sin- 
gle eye to the true interests of the 
whole people and Courts of Justice 
can give no countenance to the use 
of means which may subject them 
to be misled by the pertinacious im- 
portunity and indirect influence of 
interested and unscrupulous agents 
or solicitors * * * Secrecy, as to the 
character under which the agent or 
solicitor acts, tends to deception and 
is immoral and fraudulent.” 

These words of the Supreme Court 
of the United States denounced as | 
“Fifty Thousand Dollar Lobby.” Can 








A View of Evils of Deceptive, “Manufac- 


tured’ Pressure to Influence 
Members of Congress 





| we doubt what that Court would say 


today of the high powered, decep- 
tive, telegram fixing, letter framing, 
Washington visiting, “Five Million 
Dollar Lobby?” 
HOW THE LOBBY WORKED 

Let us now examine another phase 
of this mighty lobby mechanism, and 
see just how the hidden holding 
company heads reached into the far 
away cities, towns and villages of 


| this country tributary to their para- 


sitical system, and pulled the wires 
manipulating their paid and unpaid 


puppets. 

Listen to the words of Mr. Gads- 
den, spoken under oath, as Chair- 
man of the Committee of Holding 
Company Public Utility Executives. 
Here is the evidence: 

THE CHAIRMAN: As the chairman of 
this board, you insisted, did you not, 
that they bring everybody they could 
bring here -vho was close tw a Congress- 
man or Senator, from their State? 

MR. GADSDEN: I certainly did. 

THE CHAIRMAN: And you Iinsisted— 

MR. GADSDEN: (interrupting) I do not 
say I insisted, but I was in favor of it 

THE CHAIRMAN: And you did not bring 
these people here because they knew 
more about the bill than you did, did 


you? 
’ MR. GADSDEN: No, they could not 
know more about it than I did. 

THE CHAIRMAN: You bfought them 
here and insisted that they be brought 
here because you thought they would 
personally have an influence in persuading 
the Congressmen or Senators how to 
vote? 

MR. GADSDEN: I thought they would 
be able to impress the Congressman that 
the sentiment back home was against this 
bill, and a great many of them did it, too 

THE CHAIRMAN: They did? 

MR. GADSDEN: Yes. They were able to 
come here and say to a Congressman, 
“John"—or “Jim” 

THE CHAIRMAN: Who are those that 
did it? We would like to have the names. 

MR. GADSDEN: Will you allow me to 
get the names? There are quite a number 
of then. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We would be glad to 
have you supply the names. 

THE CHAIRMAN: You consider that it 
is for the best interests of the nation 
with reference to legislation, to try to find 
people back in the districts that may, 
by reason of rsonal relationship, per- 
sonal friendship, be able to influence Con- 
gresmen to vote your way? 

MR. GADSDEN: Isn't that a constitu- 
tional right? 

THE CHAIRMAN: 
tion of it? 

MR. GADSDEN: My conception is that 
a Congressman wants to know what the 
sentiment of his constituents is, and if 
@ prominent business man can come here 
and say, “John” or “Jim, you had better 
watch out, the sentiment has changed 
in your district, and your constituents 
are opposed to this bill,” he is very apt 
to listen to him. 


WHERE THE COST FALLS 

This ‘pian, outlined by Mr. Gads- 
den, was carried out “hook, line and 
sinker.” Senators and Congress- 
men received a visit from party of- 
ficials back home, from life-long 
friends and even from their cam- 
paign managers. If possible, it 
seemed that their managers were 


Is that your concep- 


even more solicitous than of old for 


their political welfare. 


These visitors stormed Washing- | 


ton hotels as though another na- 


tional convention were in town. 
Business boomed in the Capital 
City. Enough lawyers were in 


Washington, supposed to be writ- 
ing constitutional oipnions, to up- 
hold the Constitution on their own 
shoulders, even if it had been 
weightier than the Pyramids. 

The masters of the holding com- 
panies were here, too, but they 
waited in their hotel rooms for re- 
ports from those whom their or- 


ders had brought to Washington to | 


visit “Jim and John.” 
The plan was at work, but the 


| masters back in their hotel rooms 


“‘d not pay for anything—even the 
hotel rooms. They did not pay the 
expenses of your friends who came 
to Washington to visit your repre- 
sentatives. The books of your local 
company will show these expenses 
as a part of the cost of delivering 
electricity to you. The money must 
come from you, and others like you, 
as the price of turning your elec- 
tric switch and lighting your room, 
operating this radio, washing your 


| structure is weakened. 


clothes, and cooking your 
Perhaps you should not complain, 
however, but just contemplate what 
a good time people are having on 
your money in Washington, and 
elsewhere! 


WHAT SUPREME COURT SAYS 


Let us now return for a few min- 
utes to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. As we ponder its 
words of wisdom, let us remember 
that this same power group that put 
over this lobby plan has constantly 
advertised its fervent loyalty and 
undeviating devotion to that great 
court. 

In 1874 the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the case of Trist 


| vs. Child, 88 U. S. 441, spoke again 


| on the question of lobbying. In a 
case before the court a suit was 
brought on a contract for lobby 


| services. The contract provided that 


a@ man named Child should en- 
deavor to secure the passage of a 
bill. Child’s method was outlined 
in a headnote to the opinion, which 
is as follows: 

“A contract to take charge of a 


| claim before Congress, and prose- 


| sonal influence 


i 


cute it as an agent and attorney 
for the 
personal solicitation by the agent, 
and others supposed to have per- 
in any way with 
Congress) is void.” 

His letter explained the proced- 
ure as follows: 

“Please write to your friends to 
write to any Member of Congress. 
Every vote tells, and a simple re- 
quest may secure a vote, he not car- 
ing anything about it. Set every 
man you know at work, even if he 
knows a page, for a page often gets 
a vote.” 


RIGHT OF PETITION 


The Supreme Court in declaring 
tself oh this lobby practice, said in 
part, as follows: 

“In our jurisprudence a contract 
may be illegal and fraudulent be- 


| cause it is contrary to a Constitution 


; or 


Statute or inconsistent with 


| sound policy and good morals * * * 
| The question now before us has been 


| decided 


in four American cases. 


| They were all ably considered, and 


in all of them the contract was held 
to be against public policy and 
void.” 

The Court then distinguishes be- 
tween purely professional services 
such as drafting petitions, taking 
testimony, etc., and personal solici- 
tation with reference to such activi- 
ties and further said: . 

“They rest on the same princi- 
ples ethically as professional serv- 
ices rendered in a court of justice 
and are no more exceptional. But 
such services are separated by a 
broad line of demarcation from per- 
sonal solicitation and other means 
and appliances which his corre- 
spondence shows were resorted to in 
this case. * * * 

“The foundation of a republic is 
the virtue of its citizens. They are 
at once sovereigns and subjects. As 
the foundation is undetermined, the 
When it is 
destroyed, the fabric must fall. Such 
is the voice of universal history * * * 
There is a correlative duty resting 
upon the citizen. 
with those in authority * * * he is 
bound to exhibit truth, frankness 
and integrity—if any of the great 
corporations of the country were to 
hire adventurers who make market 
of themselves in this way, to pro- 
cure the passage of a general law 
with a view to the promotion of their 
private interests, the moral sense 
of every right-minded man would 


food. | 


‘aimant (the same say by | 


| 
| 





In his intercourse | 








instinctively denounce the employer 
and the employed as steeped in cor- 
ruption and the employment as in- 
famous. 

“If the instances were numerous, 
open and tolerated they would be 
regarded as measuring the decay of 
public morals and the degeneracy of 
the time. No prophetic spirit would 
be neecied to foretell the conse- 
quences near at hand. 

“We are aware of no case in Eng- 
lish or American jurisprudence like 
the one here under consideration, 
where the agreement has not been 
judged to be illegal and void.” 

Consistently with the principles 
announced by our Supreme Court, 
Andrew Jackson denounced the 
power of the National Bank lobby. 
So also, Woodrow Wilson, as Presi- 
dent, denounced the power of the 
Tariff Lebby. True to these tradi- 
tions, of honesty and good govern- 
ment, Franklin D. Roosevelt as 
President, has denounced the in- 
defensible Power Lobby. 

Contrary to tradition, against the 
public morals, and hostile to good 
government, the lobby has reached 
such a position of power that it 
threatens government itself. Its size, 
its power, its capacity for evil, its 
greed, trickery, deception and fraud, 
condemn it to the deatn it deserves. 
You, the people of the United States, 
will not permit it to destroy you. You 
will destroy it. 

(The foregoing is the full text of 
an address delivered over National 
Broadcasting Company network, 
August 8, 1935.) 
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How Press Views 
Guffey Coal Bill 


MEASURE OPPOSED BY 65 PER 
CENT OF PAPERS THAT 
COMMENT 














Renewed interest in the Guffey Coal 
Bill brings out more clearly the points of 
disagreement on which the press is 
sharply divided. The meacure is sup- 
ported by 35 per cent of the commenting 
newspapers and is opposed by 65 per cent. 

Stabilization of the industry is the chief 
argument that gains support for the bill; 
the oposition urges that higher wages and 
prices would handicap coal in competition 
with water power and other forms of fuel. - 


HE Guffey Coal Bill is associated in the 
minds of the editors of the country, with the 
threatened strike of the soft-coal mines. The 
strike controversy has been dragging along from 
month to month, while owners and miners 
awaited action by Congress. 

“There is no cause for immediate worry about 
the threatened strike,” advises the Newark (N. J.) 
Evening News (Ind.), which points to the fail- 
ure of the White House “to disclose the Attorney 
General’s view of the constitutionality of the bill 
or the report of the Commerce Department’s ad- 
visory committee.” 


THREAT OF A STRIKE 

“The bill moves the whole industry and the 
consumers from an economic to a political basis,” 
according to the Indianapolis News (Rep.), which 
advises that “the fact that the miners are able 
to gain a following in Congress by a threat to 
strike * * * is precisely the warning that should 
convince Congress that it should defeat the bill.” 

“The measure,” continues the News, “practi- 
cally creates a soft-coal monopoly dominated by 
politicians seeking the votes of employees. In- 
diana is interested because of the probability 
that the real effect of the law will be further to 
impoverish coal mine communities by driving 
consumers to the use of other fuel and encourag- 
ing the generation of electricity by water power.” 


MIGHT SERVE AS MODEL 

Reasons why the bill should be called up for 
action are stated by the Columbus (O.) Citizen 
(Ind.) with the argument: 

“The bill undertakes honestly to meet the Su- 
preme Court’s objection to NIRA’s method of 
regulating industry, as laid down in the Schech- 





Corporation Tax 
Divides Editors 


MAJORITY OF COMMENT IS OP- 
POSED TO RATES IN 
PENDING BILL 











Corporation taxes scheduled under the 
new Federal revenue bill are approved by 
36 per cent of the press, and regarded as 
handicaps to busines by 64 per cent of the 
commenting newspapers. The revenue 
possibilities are ignored to a large extent 
as the editors consider their influence on 
the future of business life. 


6 A LEGITIMATE plan of taxation,” is the de- 

clared attitude of the Louisville Courier 
Journal (Dem.), with the demand that all ques- 
tions raised about the effect of the new taxes 
should be settled at this time, and “not be al- 
lowed to hang over to a new session, to the dis- 
turbance of business.” 


NOT ONLY THE RICH 


On the other hand, the New York Herald 
Tribune (Rep.) protests against a “heavy pe- 
nalty on corporation profits immediately fol- 
lowing years of operation ‘in the red’”. That 
paper asks: “Was ever a program better de- 
vised to exhaust whatever degree of fertility 
still remains in the topsoil of taxation.” 

“If the rich are isolated in one bill,” asserts 
the New York World-Telegram (Ind.), “the mid- 
dies and the lowers will never be isolated: in 
another. They will be made to pay.” 

The World-Telegram advises a postponement 
to such time as Congress may be willing to 
create a tax measure which covers the whole 
ground. , 

“If heavy taxation was a brake on normal 
business activities in 1932,” asks the Rock 
Island (Ill.) Argus (Ind.) “does it not equally 
operate as a brake on business activity in 1935?” 


EFFORT STYLED TOO CASUAL 


“Four hundred and _ thirty-five so-called 
‘representatives’ have sought,” charges the 
Richmond (Va.) News Leader (Dem.), “to change 
the whole current of American economic en- 
deavor in a spirit as casual as that which at- 
tends the daily motion to dispense with the 
reading of the journal. 


“The bill, despite some slight improvements- 


made in the original Administration draft,” 
criticizes the Providence Journal (Ind.), “re- 
mains a poor and lamentable device. The Senate 
may make some further modifications that will 
mark still greater improvement. But there is 
no reason for believing that the pending bill 
will ever be a sensible tax act because Congress is 
trying to build it on an impossible foundation.” 


Cartoonist Carlisle in the Charleston (S.C.) Daily Mail 


Some Others Are Getting Too Big, Too 











ter decision. Passed and held constitutional, this 
measurse might serve as a model for future po- 
litical acts.” 


WHAT INDUSTRY FACES 

The prospects for the industry are viewed with 
pessimism by the Chicago Daily Tribune (Rep.), 
as it declares: 

“When the Roosevelt hydro-electric projects are 
completed the demand for coal will decline and 
the amount of money going to mining towns will 
be reduced even below the present level. 

“Thus the money which the Government is 
putting into unsound water power will create 
new problems of unemployment. For the coal 
miner the depression will be continuous. For, as 
the industrial demand for coal increases with the 
passing of the general depression its use in mak- 
ing electricity will decline. 

“And for the unemployment which the miners 
are certain to experience in the ensuing years 
they cannot blame technology as the 17 century 
hostler could. The responsibility will rest with 
the Roosevelt Administration, which with hun- 
dreds of millions of public funds is planning un- 
employment for coal miners.” 


Quips in the News 


Pithy Comments by Nation’s Edi- 
tors of Various Events of the Day 


Then Who Will Pass? 

About the time Congress adjourns, the Su- 
preme Court will convene as a board of ex- 
aminers to grade the papers.—Wichita (Kans.) 
Eagle. 

i | 
Alpha and Omega 

Between closing out ERA and starting WPA 
the Administration is having a fime making 
both ends meet.—Nashville Tennessean. 

x * 
May Prove More Accurate 

A Washington dispatch says party lines are 
beginning to “grumble.” The printer's error is 
an improvement on the side of accuracy.— 
Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail. 

oe 2 2 
No Cooling Breezes 

No spontaneous movement among the people 
to urge Congress to meet at a Summer resort 
has been reported.—Indianapolis News. 

* * * 
Those Party Platforms 

Lives of great men also remind us that planks 
are things a candidate stands on before election 
and sits down on afterwards.—Boston Herald. 

&: & @ 


Page Old Man Prosperity 
A local viewer-with-alarm points out that if 
oldtime prospertiy doesn’t show up before Octo- 
ber, 1936, it is legally dead.—The Detroit News. 
* * x 
Money Extractors 
The gypsy who hypnotized an elderly couple 
and obtained $900 probably will be pursued until 
caught and assigned to a good job in the Treas- 
ury Department.—Indianapolis News. 
a ae 
Not Share the Pay 
Perhaps we ought to spread the work in na- 
tional legislation by having two shifts of Sena- 
tors and Congressmen.—Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, 
eo. & 
Endless Speeches 
A telephone executive talked over a 25,000-mile 
circuit to prove “there are no earthly limits to 
human speech.” A visit to Congress would have 
saved all that trouble—Geneva (N. Y.) Times. 











Cartoonist Jensen in the Manchester (N. H.) Union 


A Drop in the Bucket 








Bus-Truck Regulation 


From the Youngstown (O.) Vindicator (Dem.): 
HE Wheeler bill, is the first step the Govern- 
ment has taken to extend the same regu- 
lation to bus and truck carriers which it has long 
exercised over railroads. It is a step toward 
fairness toward the railroads which have had 
good reason to complain that, despite all they 
contribute to the support of the Government, 
they have been unjustly discriminated against in 
favor of carriers which contribute little in taxes, 
x * * 
From the Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening News (Rep.): 
F THIS matter were of concern only to the 
railroads—if they alone were to benefit—the 
legislation would hardly be justified. But there 
are other interests involved, those of responsible 
operators of buses and trucks and those of the 
public. For there are operators, of trucks par- 
ticularly, who refuse to observe proper rules with 
respect to working schedules for employes and 
who assume no responsibility to shippers. 


(Editor’s Note.)—This bill was signed by the 
President, August 9.) 
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(Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Against Scarcity Economics 

Sir:—Out here we have watched the 
New Deal pretty close. We have seen 
the Messianic Administration attempt- 
ing to nationalize us by trying to cut 
our. production to match our own ap- 
petites.. We have seen. good wheat lanu 
abandoned at the same time Germany 
has an 82 cents per bushel tariff on 
wheat. We have seen millions of fine 
American pigs slaughtered and watched 
our English lard and pork market van- 
ish. We have seen our cotton pile up in 
warehouses and looked on while Japan 
buys cotton somewhere else. We have 
seen million-dollar bridges built over 
dry ditches, and a few million wage 
earners turned into bums. 

Tried to hire some fellows a few days 
ago to help thresh a little “desert” 
wheat. Offered them fair wages for the 
work to be done. ‘Nothin’ doin’, we 
can make more on relief.” And so we 
find our prices boosted by a bisected 
dollar and by wholesale destruction of 
wealth. * * * 

. Agriculture is the basic industry of 
this fair country of ours. Open the mar- 
kets of the world to us. Cut these 
restraining leashes of so-valled emer- 
gency measures, turn loose that great 
recuperative genius of American busi- 
ness, unencumbered by a political bal] 
and chain, give us a salesman in the 
White House and marketers in Con- 
gress, and watch us Yankees go to town. 
Kansas City, Mo, ARCH MAULSBY. 

x* 
Sees Sentiment Turning 

Sir;—There is some sign that Con- 
gress has begun to see the fall of the 
socialistic plans of the President and 
the Brain Trust and are wondering 
what they can say when they render 
an account to their constituents. 

The daily press has become more in- 
dependent and is taking issue with the 
un-American and crazy methods of the 
Administration. Your publication is do- 
ing a wonderful work. 

Representative Snell surely gave the 
people something to think about when 
he asserted that the President's advo- 
cacy of the passage of legislation which 
he desired, regardless of its constitu- 
tionality, was bordering close on im- 
peachable conduct. 

Can this Administration claim to be 
Democratic? The bones of Jefferson 
and Jackson would shudder in their 
tombs could they realize the efforts of 
the Administration to destroy our form 
of Government. A. A. 
Jacksboro, Tenn. 

? 2 8 


Constitutional Adaptation 
Sir:—As a practicing attorney with 
30 years’ experience and one much in- 





terested in constitutional revision and 
better government, I have noted for 
many months past that most of your 
articles are extremely partisan and do 
not fairly state both sides of the im- 
portant questions involved. * * * 

Able thinkers from John Marshall's 
time down have insisted that the Con- 
stitution must have an adaptive and 
not a static interpretation. Experi- 
mentation must take place in the eco- 
nomic and social sciences as well as in 
physics. The beneficiaries of laissez 
faire, which is well defined as a “com- 
pound of the teachings of the Man- 
chester school of political economy and 
a highly sentimentalized version of the 
doctrine of evolution,” must not be per- 
mitted to cry up State powe~ when they 
wish to check national power, and vice 
versa, 

Business is national. The States can- 
not properly check or control it. There 
must not exist a no-man’s land between 
State and Federal power not subject to 
any control. Neither property rights 
nor contract rights are protected by 
any absolute constituitonal guarantee. 
“Necessitous men are not, truly speak- 
ing, free men.” ,We will go back to the 
Constitution but to a living, adaptable 
one, not a static Constituiton. 

We are really living in a great age 
of transition. We are too close to it to 
fully appreciate or understand it. 

In every such time, there is always 
much suffering; mental, physical and 
financial. There are also many honest 
and sincere differences of opinion. 
Witness the differences among the mem- 
bers of our Supreme Court in the Min- 
nesota Moratorium Case, the Nebbia 
Milk Case and the Gold Cases. Un- 
doubtedly, mistakes are being made; 
they always have been during such 
times. On the other hand, experimen- 
tation is much better than laissez faire, 
and many very remarkable things have 
been accomplished which are now be- 
ing forgotten. 

PERCIVAL H. GRANGER. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
xk 


Constitution Clubs 

Sir:—We have been reading your 
editorials with more than ordinary in- 
terest. * * © 

The thought has come to me that if 
the safeguards of the Constitution of 
the United States were as well known 
as they should be, this drifting towards 
radicalism might be stopped. * * * 
Would it not be a very helpful move 
in the right direction if a “Constitution 
Club” was started, nation-wide, a medal, 
button or badge having the words, “I 
have read the Constitution of the United 
States,” being awarded to every one who 
avers that he or she jas read it through. 
This to be strictly nonpartisan, simply 
as loyalty to our country. 

MRS. JOSEPH JORDAN. 

Brow1sville, Tex. 





Dire Alternatives 

Sir:—If drastic reforms are not pos- 
sible under the Constitution—more 
equal opportunity for all citizens—there 
will be civil war if we are lucky; foreign 
conquest if we are unlucky. 
Seguin, Tex. A. W. PIEPER. 

x* ke 


“Buying Good-Will” 

Sir:—When a man feels violent ill- 
will toward somebody else, he starts 
showing it by imputing selfish motives 
to his enemy’s good deeds. That’s a 
mean and unworthy attitude. 

It’s true the utilities are active in 
promoting the interests of the local 
communities. We've seen that for 
many years in this town. We all well 
understand it’s to their interest to be 
active and build up good-will. But 
there is hardly anybody bilious and 
suspicious enough to want to dispense 
with their help. What would we do 
without them? 

After all, if the president of the Pub- 
lic Service Company of Oklahoma wants 
to give most of his personal time and 
much of his company’s money as presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, 
that’s a gain for the town. If the 
leader of the Community Chest Cam- 
paign year after year happens to be 
local manager for the telephone com- 
pany, he’s a pretty able leader, and gets 
results, and the women all say he’s a 
great guy. So let’s cheer him on his 
way. 

What the President of the United 
States has said about public utilities 
buying good-will affects me most un- 
pleasantly. It just isn’t good sense to 
talk that way, and is one of the many 
things that have built up lack of con- 
fidence in his policies. E. A. BRANIFF. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
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Discouraging Thrift 

Sir:—I get very great satisfaction in 
reading your reviews of what is going on 
in Washington during the period of 
greatest attempt at revolution this coun- 
try has ever known. Will they suc- 
ceed? The people are sometimes a !it- 
tle slow but I have full faith they will 
in time be brought to their senses. 

What incentive is there for a person 
to be industrious and saving in laying 
aside for a “rainy day” or old age if it 
is to be seized by the government, con- 
fiscated and given to the class who 
never gave an honest day’s work and do 
not intend to do so and are content to 
live in degradation? 

JOSEPH S. PARDIN, M. D. 
Portsmouth, O. 
x*«r* 

Relief Chiselers 

Sir:—Mr. Roosevelt should not scoff at 
the horse and buggy days. They were 
superior to these. Every man had a 
job and every man was willing to work. 

The New Deal has made it easy for 
people to get a living without work. An 


acquaintance of mine told me he was 
going to try and get on the welfare this 
Winter. I said, “Why, you cannot do that 
—you have a good position, a good home 
and an automobile.” He replied that if 
others could, he could. * * * 

Constructive thinking plus thrift—our 
forefathers built this great nation on 
these principles which made it possible 
for us to enjoy the fruits of their labor. 
* * * Mr. Roosevelt is as powerless to 
bring back recovery with his artificial 
methods as he is to stop the sand 
storms or the floods. 

MRS. J. F. DREDGE, 
Bellevue, Pa. 
x*x«* 


Loans Instead of Doles 

Sir:—We are hearing more and more 
talk about the people on relief rolls re- 
fusing work, giving up jobs to go on re- 
lief, etc. I am one of those'on relief; 
when I hear remarks like that, it natu- 
rally hurts a self-respecting person to 
the quick. My husband is willing to do 
anything from digging ditches on up 
that will earn our living. Circumstances 
have put us in this position which I be- 
lieve and certainly hope is not our fault. 
And I kaow there are hundreds of other 
people who through :ircumstances, al- 
though different, are absolutely unable 
at the present time to obtain work. 

There must be thousands as sincere in 
their desire for work as we are, and who 
are as grateful to the Government for a 
helping hand. Why not then make this 
help in the form of a loan? Why dole 
out the money for the taxpayers to pay 
back for years to come? Why not let the 
unemployed themselves pay it back? 

I feel it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to give those who want the chance 
to repay this “dole” the privilege of do- 
ing so, with the assurance that the 
money will help lessen the load of the 
taxpayers, who have had to help those 
of us unable to help ourselves at the 
present time. * * * Such an arrangement 
would do away with hundreds of 
grafters who figure they are getting 
something for nothing. 

Pasadena, Calif. TWO ON RELIEF. 
os: 


Thinks Times Are Better 
Sir:—Your publication is O. Ki, but 
why do so .auch knocking? Conditions 
are 50 per cent better than they were in 
1931 und *932—and Hoover and his pals 
had nothing to do with it. So why not 
give the present Administration a 
chance? I am a little fellow and the 
NRA did not hurt me but it did help a 
lot. D. J. CAMPBELL. 
Oakland, Calif. 
x**e 


Room for One More 
Sir:—Even with all the alphabeti- 
cal set-ups we are in need of one more, 
and without a doubt this one would be 
welcomed by all: S. A. N. E. (Sensi- 
ble American National Expenditures). 
Cc. R. CULLINGWORTH. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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Blow to New Deal 
Seen in Election 


RHODE ISLAND VOTE WIDELY 
REGARDED AS REPUDIATION 
OF FEDERAL POLICIES 











The result of the Congressional by- 
election in Rhode Island is viewed by 85 
per cent of the newspapers commenting 
as a repudiation of the New Deal. Most 
of these papers accept the result as an in- 
dication of sentiment in the country as a 
whole, while 15 per cent minimize the re- 
sult because of the State’s uncertain po- 
litical complexion and because of the re- 
sentment in the State over the processing ’ 
tax feature of the farm policy of the Ad- 
ministration. 

State-wide defeat of the issue of funds 
to match Federal relief funds is viewed 
as a direct blow at the Administration. 


URNING of the tide against President Roose- 

velt and his policies is widely accepted as the 
chief point of significance in the election result 
in Rhode Island, while many make the prediction 
that future events will carry the sentiment of 
the country steadily toward the standard of those 
who have maintained that the alphabetical 
agencies of the Government have not achieved 
their objectives and are out of harmony with the 
requirements of the Constitution. 

“This vote * * * is a repudiation of the Presi- 
dent and his policies,” declares the Worcester 
(Mass.) Evening Gazette (Ind.), with his conclu- 
sion that “the voting strength of the industrial 
States seems clearly lost to the Democrats.” 

Suggesting that “this overturn in Rhode Island 
may represent the trend of the country,” the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (Rep.), feels that “such 
a change from last fall in a vote on national 
issues, even in a single district, is important.” 

The result in Rhode Island remarks the Dav- 
enport (Iowa) Daily Times (Ind.) was a “clear 
cut test of New Deal policies since the Republi- 
can nominee campaigned against all the works 
of the Brain Trusters and the processing taxes 
were attacked as contributing to the great un- 
employment in the cotton mills.” 


REBUKE TO SPENDERS? 


Wider significance is given to the issues by the 
Indianapolis Star (Ind.) through reference to the 
spending campaign of the President and the 
leaders of his party. The conclusion drawn by 
the Star on this phase of the election is: 

“The electors registered in no uncertain terms 
their opinion of wasting public funds as a means 
of coping with depression and solving the un- 
employment problem. 

“The question of bond issues, totaling $11,000,- 
000, was submitted to all the people of Rhode 
Island in a State-wide referendum. One pro- 
posal called for $3,000,000 to be used for poor 
relief. That was endorsed by the leaders of 
both political parties and carried. 

“The other called for the borrowing of $8,- 
000,000 for public works projects, to be matched 
by an equal sum from the Federal Treasury. It 
was overwhelmingly defeated.” 


A GENERAL SHIFT 


“In every sort of community, among every 
type of voters, the shift from the New Deal was 
equally strong,” concludes the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune (Rep.), while the Philadelphia Jn- 
quirer (Rep.), views it as a “decisive Democratic 
defeat,” and the Baltimore Sun (Dem.), de- 
scribes it as “a political revolution.” 

The interpretation of the Chicago Daily Tri- 
bune (Rep.) is that “the people have not lost 
their heads, and are not willing to entrust their 
liberty to a single man in office,. rather than. to 
a body of laws in effect.” 

“The result is generally accepted,” according 
to the Los Angeles Times (Rep.), “as the verdict 
of the industrial East on New Deal policies,” 
while the Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.) feels 
that “Rhode Island is going back to normalcy.” 
The New York Sun (Ind.) agrees that it was “a 
political revolution.” 


HOW FARMERS FEEL 


“The welfare of the farmer doesn’t appeal to 
that electorate,” says the Louisville Courier- 
Journal (Dem.), and the Des Moines (Iowa) 
Register (Rep.) declares: 

“The main issue in that Rhode Island -elec- 
tion was the New Deal’s program for help for 
agriculture. Now, from the strategic standpoint, 
the effect of that will likely be to identify the 
Democratic Administration more than ever with 
agricultural relief—to rally the agricultural 
groups more than ever to the Demicratic ban- 
ner—to make the Republican job of winning 
back the farm belts more difficult than it was 
before. And it looked difficult enough before, to 
be brutal about it.” 


AN OPPOSING VIEW 


“It is hailed by the Republican field com- 
manders,” says the Asheville (N. C.) Times, “as 
a mighty blow against President Roosevelt. But 
when Rhode Island’s past performances in such 
events are considered, it is difficult to under- 
Stand the shouting, even though this election 
represents a political turn-over since the last 
election in the First District. 

“Since 1876, Rhode Island has cast its Presi- 
dential vote for a Democrat only three times— 
fr Mr. Wilson in 1912, for Mr. Smith by a 
small majority over Mr. Hoover in 1928 and for 
Mr. Roosevelt in 1932.” 
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HE WASHINGTON press confer- 

ence where names make news. 
But back of the names are human 
personalities. Here then are top ex- 
ecutives seen through the news- 
paper man’s eye. 

Secretary Hull—sedately garbed 
* * * seldom sits down but usually 
ledhs on back of chair * * * serious 
* * * non-committal and seldom 
speaks “off-the-record” * * * occa- 
sionally startles correspondents 
with witty rebuttals. 

Secretary Swanson—shakes hands 
with reporters and insists on passing 
cigarettes around before the open- 
ing barrage of questions * * * likes 
to give and take joshing * * * at 
end of conference shakes hands 
with correspondents once more. 

Secretary Morgenthau * * * greets 
newspaper men sitting in soft arm- 
chair * * * toys with desk gadgets 
while talking * * * an occasional 
cigarette * * * somewhat austere 
* * * on occasion permits his cocker 
spaniel, “Gold Standard” Timmie, 
to sit in at conference. 

Chairman Jesse Jones—swivels in 
his easy chair * * * office hung with 
cartoons of himself * * * answers 
all questions * * * quiet in dress. 

Secretary Ickes — totem poles 
guard entrance to his office * * * 
smokes with cigarette holder, waft- 
ing the smoke high above his head 
* * * enjoys battle of repartee. 

Attorney General Cummings — 
passes cigar box around * * * has 
given them “lifts” in his official car 
* * * wears pince-nez glasses * * * 
reserved attire. 

Secretary Wallace — clever at 
quips * * * frank but careful * * * 
during hot weather lounges in shirt 
sleeves * * * portrait of father, for- 
mer Secretary of Agriculture, looks 
down at him * * * likes arguments 
* * * a vegetarian and student of 
religion, 

Postmaster General Farle y— 
knows members of press by first 
names * * * desk loaded with Dem- 
ocratic party souvenirs * * * bland 
* * * genial. 

Administrator Hopkins—dynamic 
* * * speaks his mind * * * one cig- 
arette after another * * * informal 
with correspondents * * * informal 
in dress * * * conference always 
jammed. 

x * * 

A BATTLE FOR COMFORT 
~IDE BY SIDE in the Washington 

Auditorium sit employes of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration and the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. The FERA workers are 
permitted to smoke during office 
hours. Those on the NYA pay-roll 
are forced to abstain. FERA’ers 
have found that nothing infuriates 
an NYA’er as much as blowing 
smoke rings. 

But the youth workers have found 
a way of retaliating. On hot days 
the NYA employes quietly slip out 
and come back refreshed. It was 
later discovered that they were 
cooling off under the showers in the 
dressing rooms back-stage. 

xk 
FOREST SERVICE FADS 
JHAT the _ well-dressed forest 
ranger will wear — A bronze- 
green-heather coat, loose-cut, sin- 
gle-breasted, leather buttons and 
bellows pockets. A pine-tree badge 
on the lapel. 

The new wardrobe adopted by the 
Forest Service includes three styles 
of trousers — straight cut, riding 
breeches, and knickerbockers. Dark 
tan or cordovan boots and shoes. 
Light gray-green stockings. Their 
tan “Belgian Belly” hats may be 
lightweight, featherweight or 
zephyrweight. In the South, pith 
helmets may be worn. Shirts are 
light olive-gray green. Neckties— 
dark green. 

The Forest Service revised its sar- 
torial styles because so many other 
agencies adopted uniforms similar 
to the old forestry green outfits. 

x* 


ODDITIES HERE AND THERE 
Dp” you know— 7 

That a Federal scientist says 
that if you pick up a handful of 
yellow compost (fertilizer mixture) 
there may sift through your fingers, 
among other things, a living micro- 
scopic host represented by a figure 
that reaches half-way across the 
usual] newspaper column—21,000,- 
000,000,000? 


That George Washington never 
lived in the White House and died 
before the Capitol was completed? 


That when Congress’ gourmets 
arrived at Senator Burke’s dinner 
party last week they found the Ne- 
braska lawmaker had achieved a 
rare menu? 1, Nebraska beef; 2, 
Nebraska corn on the cob; 3, Ne- 
braska corn-and-barley (brewed re- 
freshments). The only foreign in- 
fluence that reached the prairie din- 
ner was the French onions. 
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6. Public Health Facilities for All? 


Photos by Underwood & Underwood, Wide World and FERA 


‘More Abundant Life’ 


The keystone of the Administra- 
tion’s whole program of social reform 
is being firmly cemented into the eco- 
nomic foundations of the country. 

With the signature of President 
Roosevell. expected early this week, the 
Social Security Act, designed to make 
the American people secure “against 
the major hazards and vicissitudes of 
life,” will end its long and tortuous 
journey through the legislative mills, 
and begin to operate for the benefit 
of the needy, aged, the unemployed, 
the sick and the physically disabled. 

Thirty million people, Administra- 
tion experts estimate, will benefit di- 
rectly from the various provisions of 
this social program, and taxes of 
about $2,700,000,000 annually will be 
imposed by 1950 upon employers and 
the employed to pay pensions to those 
in need. 


HUMAN NEEDS 


The impetus for such a measure was 
formed years ago 

When President Hoover came into 
office, he called together the greatest 
aggregation of experts in the field of 
health, education, and welfare he 
could muster and instituted The White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. Not only did this focus 
the attention of the world on needs 
of children, but also provided the basis 
for further studies of all sorts of so- 
cial needs. 

With the onset of the depression, 
the dependence of all human beings 
on natural and economic fate became 
more evident. President Hoover ap- 
pealed to persons to give as much as 
they possibly could for the benefit of 
their needy fellow-beings (Photo No. 
1). 

But as Government was called upon 
to take a more and more prominent 
part in the alleviation of needs cre- 
ated by the depression, strong agita- 
tion arose for measures to prevent 
such situations from arising in the 
future. 


THE STATES ACT 

A large number of States followed 
the lead set by their more venture- 
some sister States, and adopted 
mothers’ pensions laws, workmen's 
compensation laws, and old age pen- 
sion laws. 

But the security thus aimed for 
was not universal. President Roose- 
velt after his advent to office, there- 
fore, named a committee on economic 
security to study the possibilities of a 
national law. Under his sponsorship, 
a Conference on Economic Security, 
headed by Edwin Witte, secretary of 
the Committee on Economic Security; 
Secretary of Labor Perkins; and Dr. 
Frank Graham (Photo No. 2, left to 
right) was held. 

From all this discussion, basic needs 
were determined, and plans to meet 
these needs were set forth. Then the 
Committee on Economic Security, after 
long consideration of details sub- 
mitted a lengthy report to the Presi- 
dent in which definite recommenda- 
tions for a Federal law were made. 


PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGE 

This report the President sent on 
to the Congress with a message urging 
that body to enact its essential rec- 
ommendations into law. 

Others too urged to Congress to pass 
such a measure. Doctor Francis 
Townsend, for example, devised an 
old-age pension plan which attracted 
a huge following throughout the 
country. But when his plan was sub- 
mitted to Congress by Representative 
McGroarty (Photo No. 3, right to left), 
it was shelved in favor of other pro- 
visions. 

Finally, after months of hearings, 
Congressional debate, and arguments 
in conference the Social Security 
measure emerged as an Act. 

Thus, dependent children and the 
indigent aged (Photo No. 4, left and 
right), now may become the recipients 
of aid as soon as the States in which 
they reside adopt adequate laws which 
conform with the national act, while 
provision is made for those who will 
some day be old. 

The unemployed of the future will, 
it is hoped, not have to stand in long 
ques to receive a dole, as they do at 
present (Photo No. 5). A tax on em- 
ployers is to go into effect January 1, 
1936, which is designed to finance a 
system of unemployment insurance. 

Included also in this comprehensive 
security scheme, are provisions for the 
aid of the indigent blind, and for im- 
mediate extension of public health 
facilities (Photo No. 6) throughout the 
nation. 

An initial appropriation of almost 
$100,000 000 to meet the immediate 
requirements is called for by the 
Act. 

The Act, however, does not promise 
social security. It merely lays the 
foundation for such a system. 


ALLAN SHERMAN 

















Delving Into Secrets 
of Income Returns 


Analysis Expected to Reveal 


Wealth of Useful Facts 


ELIEF workers are to delve into 

the hitherto unknown facts and 
figures revealed by income tax re- 
turns. 

Working under the guidance of 
Treasury officials, it is expected 
that unemployed clerks will un- 
cover a mine of valuable informa- 
tion useful to the Government, in- 
dustry and students of the Ameri- 
can economic system. 

Heretofore limited appropriations 
have made it impossible for the 
Treasury to analyze the income tax 
returns of those reporting incomes 
of less than $5,000. These returns 
account for more than 90 per cent 
of those filed and represent more 
than 60 per cent of the total in- 
come reported. 


STUDIES NOW LIMITED 

It has been the practice of the 
Treasury Department to break 
down the returns of the 10 percent 
reporting the highest incomes. Full 
information on these have been 
available as to the source of income 
and the type of deductions claimed, 
as well as the chief occupations of 


those receiving a taxable income of 


more than $5,000 a year. 

For the smaller incomes, officials 
have had to be content with esti- 
mates. Now, with the aid of $1,- 
200,000 work-relief money, a com- 
plete study of all returns has been 
proposed. 

President Roosevelt has approved 
the project and it is expected that 
the study will be started with little 
delay. Baltimore, Md., has been se- 
lected as the administrative head- 
quarters for the project, but a large 
share of the work will be done near 
the 64 field offices of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. These are scat- 
tered throughout the country. Most 
of the returns to be analyzed have 
never been forwarded to Washing- 
ton. 


WHAT WILL BE LEARNED 


Information sought will include 
data on the distribution of income 
by sources and geographical areas; 
the nature, profitableness, distribu- 
tion and types of small businesses; 
the distribution and ownership of 
Government securities; the effect on 
revenues of the practice of hus- 
bands and wives filing separate re- 
turns. 

The project also calls for a statis- 
tical study of 500,000 partnership re- 
turns that have not been analyzed 
before. It is expected that this will 
reveal the fields in which partner- 
ships dominate and the relative ef- 
fectiveness of corporations and 


| 


partnerships in the course of busi- 
ness fluctuations. 

A number of the returns filed in 
compliance with the present estate 


taxes also wil) be studied in an ef- 
fort to throw further light on the 

‘ribution of Government securie 
ties 








it sometimes reaches 105° in the shade, but 


JOHNNIE 
ALKER 


Red Label Scotch Whisky 


still brings refreshing coolness 


You probably know that the English depend on Johnnie 
Walker in sections of the world where it gets really hot. In 


Egypt, India, Sumatra... 


a long, tall drink of Johnnie 


Walker Red Label is the answer to the hottest day. 


Cool and inviting... 
ment. 
the tropics. 


there’s nothing like it for refresh- 
It ranks with the linen suit and the cork helmet of 


Try Johnnie Walker Red Label, yourself, this evening 


after work. Settle down 
with a long, cool, frosty 
highball. Sipit slowly and 
feel it refresh you. Take 
a tip from the tropics 
these warm days. There’s 
no better whisky than 
Scotch—and no better 
Scotch under the sun than 
Johnnie Walker. 


CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. Sole Distributors 


BORN 1820... 
still going strong 


RED LABEL—EVERY DROP AGED 8 YEARS 
Blended and bottled in bond only in the United Kingdom under gov't supervision. 











I. the wisely- 
stocked pantry the 
husband of the thrifty 
housewife finds these 
well-known, wholesome 
and pure products made 
from American Corn. 
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0. the shelves 
of the wisely-managed 
store, the wife of the 
successful grocer ob- 
serves these same staple, 
consistently advertised 
brands. Fresh stocks al- 
ways, because they 
never linger long enough 
to warm the shelves. 
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NEW DEAL attention less concentrated on 
economics; more on politics. 
* * aS 
Rhode Island election refiects sectional dif- 
ferences and cleavage on problems of relief. 
Dole idea wins over work relief. 
Congress speeds toward adjournment. 
President gets about what he wants. 


Profits go up; factory employment down. 
* * * 


Income facts shape New Deal course. 
oN 6 oe 
CHANGE impends in New Deal emphasis; 
none is planned in New Deal purpose. 

Fewer than 100,000 votes cast in Rhode Is- 
land served to speed the transition. 

They confirmed the official Washington atti- 
tude, an attitude appreciated at the White House, 
that people are tiring of the hurly-burly and the 
confusion in the Capital. 

For that reason Congress is hurrying toward 
adjournment, now assured for a date earlier 
than Sept. 1. 

Mr. Roosevelt, getting substantially what he 
wants from his legislature, then plans to tell his 
story to the West and the South. 

After that, plans call for quiet, for digestion 
of new laws, for attempted improvement in ad- 
ministration of old ones, for enlargement of 
spending of appropriated billions. 

All eyes will be watching to whether 
present business improvement will carry through 
into substantial recovery of the type that can 
take up a portion of the unemployed. 

Emphasis, signs now show, will be more on 
politics; less on economics. 

But still guiding the New Deal will be White 
House insistence on tax reform, financial reform, 
tariff reform, holding company reform, agricul- 
tural readjustment, and other shifts from the 
old order. 

New Deal strategists look at the period ahead 
as one of consolidation of position and of prepa- 
ration for the 1936 battle to retain power. 


see 
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LABOR AT WAR AGAIN 
Disputes between workers and employers 


which have been rather sparse in the past few 
months are cropping up again in larger num- 
bers in various sections of the country. This 
photo shows a riot scene during a strike in 
Philadelphia which has just been settled. 











When Things Go Wrong 


New Leal Planners Find Cards 
Stacked Against Them 


JLANNERS inside the New Deal are about to 

throw up their hands in despair. 

Their well-laid plans are continuing to go 
awry in one field after another. 

Jobs were planned for the idle on relief, com- 
pensated by “security salaries,” sharply higher 
than old work relief earnings. 

Yet skilled workers are striking. They refuse 
to work unless paid not “security salaries” but 
“prevailing wages.” Prevailing wages usually 
amount to union rates of pay. 

Officials say that for them to accede to these 
demands would be to wreck the $4,000,000,000 
work program, which revolves around the pres- 
ent scale of monthly compensation. 


ABSENT; NOT FORGOTTEN 

Again, 

Plans were laid to control the nation’s vast 
corn-hog industry, which is a vital factor in the 
economic life of the Middle West. 

Six million little pigs were killed, mother hogs 
were disposed of, to relieve what looked like an 
over-supply of animals and to bring a lift to 
prices then amounting to about $3.50 a hun- 
dredweight. 

Along came the 1934 drought. Feed supplies 
disappeared, hogs were sacrificed. And today 
pork chops cost 50 cents a pound, with hogs 
above $12, the old 1929 price. An acute short- 
age and scarcity prices within 18 months re- 
placed a glut and low prices. Pork, once a poor 
man’s food, becomes a luxury. 


MORE COTTON AT LOW PRICE 

Also, 

Cotton was subjected to a wide variety of 
plans. All were aimed at raising prices and re- 
ducing huge surplus supplies 

Now nature smiles on a new crop, and Uncle 
Sam estimates that 11,798,000 bales will be 
grown in the South this year-—about a million 
more than expected. 

Those millions of bales will come on a market 
sharply narrowed by the refusal of old cus- 
' Prices, in turn 


omers to pey the pric s asked 








A Revolt Against the New Deal—More Work-Relief Difficulties—Congress Speeds 
+ + Toward Adjournment—Industry’s Profits Up, Employment Down + + 




















FFICIAL FIGURES just released show that business in July 
( of this year was better than that of July a year ago in 40 
States of the Union and in the District of Columbia. Only three 
States—Alabama, West Virginia and Wisconsin—registered darker 
business conditions than the year before, while five States showed 


no appreciable change. 


This is the best showing for the country as a whole since The 
United States News began last October preparing these monthly 


are held up by government loans that eventu- 
ally may be borne by taxpayers. f 

To insure the income of southern farmers, the 
government pegs the price. Unable to sell cot- 
ton at that price in large enough volume to clear 
out the crop, surplus piles up. That surplus, as 
iunder the old Farm Board, is to be owned by 
John Q. Taxpayer. 

Those who’ do the planning scratch their 
heads and admit that problems are not always 
as simple as they appear on the surface. 


The Rhode Island Vote 


Why State Turned Against 
the New Deal Policies 


>HODE ISLAND forcibly called the President's 

attention to two major problems of immedi- 

ate concern to business and to the country fn 
general. 

One is the subject of relief for the unem- 
ployed. 

Voters in this small New England State, where 
a heavy relief problem exists, turned down a 
spending program actively urged by the New 
Deal. 

They refused a request of Harold L. Ickes, PWA 
Administrator, to vote bonds for public works. 
Mr. Ickes told them that if they approved a bond 
issue he would give them funds from the Federal 
Treasury equal to 45 per cent of the total. Yet 
voters of the entire State turned down this gift 
offer. 

Instead, they showed preference for direct re- 
lief, or the dole. They approved a $3,000,000 
bond issue to provide money for care of the un- 
employed on the dole basis. 

New Deal officials did not mask their interest 
in and concern over this reflection of popular 
attitude in an industrial State where unemploy- 
ment is large. 

Congress has provided $4,000,000,000 to be used 
in shifting the country from a dole to a work- 


relief basis. Now voters turn against that 
method of relief. 
The second problem revealed concerns the 


processing tax. 


TAXES GET BLAME 

Processing taxes, collected on cotton at the 
time it is passed through the textile mill, have 
been blamed by the textile industry for many 
of its troubles. Rhode Island is a mill State. 

Voters there defeated a candidate for Con- 
gress running on a New Deal platform, and po- 
litical analysis attributed the result to the taxes 
levied to help farmers. Rhode Island has voted 
Democratic regularly since 1928. 

Point was made of the fact that farm benefit 
paments in Rhode Island amounted to under 
$500, while processing tax payments flowing from 
the State were something over $4,000,000. 

In other words, the voters had a graphic illus- 
tration of the way the AAA program is syphon- 
ing money from the industrial regions of the 
East tc the agricultural regions of the West and 


the South. 
Business improvement, increasingly evident, 
is most pronounced in the farming areas. Un- 


employment, consistently serious, is most pro- 
nounced in the industrial areas 
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Growing Relief Problems 


Dangers in Works Program 
and Question of its Permanency 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, aware of this cleav- 
age in interest between the rural and the in- 
dustrial regions, is holding to his farm program. 
Congress, at the behest of New Deal leaders, 
is bulwarking processing taxes. The President, 
too, is to head into the West and the South to 
tell of his future plans and to seek support. 

Most attention, however, inside the White 
House and outside, is given to the relief problem. 

In the South, relief wage payments are a major 
political and economic issue. The family on re- 
lief in that region is pictured as the envy of its 
neighbors. The reason is that relief payments 
over a long period were used deliberately as a 
means of forcing upward wage adjustments. 

In the Middle West, farmer resentment 
against relief is reported to be widespread. To 
assure labor at harvest time, some States cut 
off relief to able-bodied individuals. 


‘ARISTOCRACY OF IDLE’ 


But, deeper than that, the complaint is that 
all possible public and private jobs are being 
corraled for the man on relief, leaving the indi- 
vidual who is jobless but still living on his own 
resources, rather helpless. An aristocracy of the 
idle is pictured as growing. 

The Federal Government, in the face of a re- 
lief problem of unprecedented Summer propor- 
tions, is going ahead with its work-relief pro- 
gram. 

About 105,000 workers have been transferred 
from relief rolls to the pay roll of the Federal 
Government. This number is expected by of- 
ficials to grow by leaps and bounds from now 
until November. 


WORK PLAN IS COSTLY 

What is involved in the shift? 

More than appears on the surface. First of 
all, the individual who was on relief, now. goes 
to work for the Federal Government. He gets 
paid by Federal check, twice a month. 

Uncle Sam has assumed the obligation of pro- 
viding him with a year round job, insuring em- 
ployment 32 hours a week, so long as he is un- 
able to find an opening in industry. That obli- 
gation is costly, with $4,000,000,000 not enough 
to provide employment for more than half of 
the nation’s idle. 


A ‘THIRD ECONOMY’ 


Once assumed there is a question whether 
the obligation can be dropped. If not dropped 
for those on relief, how can it be denied the 
other millions able to work, and jobless, who 
have refused to seek relief? What, too, if the 
workers strike, as they are doing in some in- 
stances, and refuse to work unless paid union 
wages? 

Mr. Roosevelt. his advisers say, is attempting 
to institute a “third economy” in which the 
Federal Government will be responsible for pro- 
viding jobs for those not finding work in private 
industry 





charts which compare business of the current year with conditions 
of the previous year. 

The chart is based on official figures of the Federal Reserve 
Board showing the amount of money, which has changed hands in 
check transactions after allowance is made for the rise in whole- 
sale prices as reported by the Department of Labor. Figures for 
New York City are omitted to avoid inclusion of fluctuations due 
to stock exchange transactions. 








Voters in Rhode Island during the past week 
showed reluctance to join in with a program of 
that type. 

As officials handling the relief program see it, 
they are reflecting a widespread uncertainty 
over the best solution of the problem of relief. 


Congress Speeds Up 


Some Major Bills Near Enact- 
ment; What Remains to Be Done 


({ONGRESS hurries toward adjournment. 

President Roosevelt, by holding to his leg- 
islative objectives in the face of unusual pressure 
for their abandonment, is getting pretty much 
what he wants. 

An agreement to deal with the bonus issue 
and the Frazier-Lemke farm mortgage issue, 
early in the 1936 session, opened the way to side- 
track inflation schemes. With those out of the 
way, the two houses were in a position to sail 
along. 

Principal uncertainty continues to surround the 
President’s tax plan. ~The House has passed its 
version of what he wants. The Senate Finance 
Committee is rewriting drastically the House ver- 
Sion, eliminating inheritance taxes, tempering 
excess profits taxes, and increasing estate taxes. 
Differences are so sharp that this whole tax 
program stands a 50-50 chance of delay to the 
next session. 


THE REMAINING PROGRAM 


As for the remainder of the important sched- 
ule, the following situation applies: 

1. Old age insurance and unemployment in- 
Surance. The House and Senate have adjusted 
differences in conference and this major New 
Deal reform program is awaiting the President’s 
signature. Private old-age pension systems are 
to be ruled out, with further study of the problem 
they offer. That means application of old age 
insurance taxes, commencing in January, 1937, 
to apply to all employers of four or more persons. 

2. Agricultural Adjustment Act. This also is 
in agreement between the House and the Senate 
with quick iinal action by Congress assured to 
place the New Deal farm program in shape for 
court scrutiny. Once President Roosevelt signs 
this act, the Government will move to dissolve 
the 650 injunction suits entered to prevent col- 
lection of processing taxes. Officials expect that 
courts, faced with an order by Congress not to 
maintain such suits, will order their dissglution. 

3.—Banking Bill. The plan to reorganize the 
Federal Reserve Banking system, to bring more 
direct centralized control over the country’s 
credit machinery, has been jammed in confer- 
ence. The issue 1s over the make-up of an 
“open market committee” that decides whether 
bank money—credit—is to be plentiful or scarce. 
As the conference jam gives signs of breaking it 
turns out that Senator Giass is prevailing. That 
means a regional make-up of the open market 
committee, with banker representation. 


REGULATING UTILITIES 


4. Holding Company regulation. After their 
long and bitter wrangling, the members of the 


Senate and House committee struggling over a 
compromise on this plan report progress. They 
hold out hope that a plan for regulating utility 
holding companies, without forcing their disso- 
lution, can be effected at this session, 

5. The Guffey Coal bill. A strike of soft coal 
miners hinges on the fate of this effort by the 
President to have Congress write a new coal code 
into law. Congressmen are reluctant to act on a 
plan of doubtful legality, but the White House 
is confident that action will be taken. 

When those actions have been taken Congress 
will about be ready to go home. 

Legislation all along the line is in its final 
stages. Once the skids are greased, it could slide 
through in a rush. 

After that the country can look forward to 
about 18 months of relative quiet, if the Presi- 
dent has his way. Jarring notes, however, might 
come from the Supreme Court during the Winter 
just ahead, as various New Deal measures come 
up for review. 


Facts in the Background 


Federal Pay Roll Rises; Industry’s 
Profits Up; Employment Off 


TTRACTING attention are the following de- 

velopments: 

The Federal pay roll in the month after the 
Supreme Court killed NRA codes, rose about 5,600 
to a total of 717,000 or 150,000 more than when 
the New Deal came into being. 

Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell spent most of one 
day with Postmaster General James A. Farley 
just before Mr. Farley left.on vacation. Talked 
over were jobs in Dr. Tugwell’s resettlement ad- 
ministration. 

Several of the largest slum clearance projects 
Planned under the PWA’s $249,000,000 housing 
program, have had to be dropped as a result of 
a Circuit Court decision denying the right of the 
Federal Government to condemn property for 
slum clearance. Other projects have been de- 
layed by high valuations placed on property by 





—Underwood & Underwood 


“REGULATE AIR TRAVEL” 


Joseph B. Eastman (right), Federal Coordi- 

nator of Transportation, testifies before the 

Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, in 

behalf of the bill sponsored by Senator Pat 

McCarran (left) to bring air transportation 
under regulation by the ICC. 











the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation when grant- 
ing HOLC mortgage loans. 


INDUSTRIAL PROFITS UP 


Half-year profits in industry, represented by 
260 leading corporations, are reported by the 
National City Bank of New York to have been 
17.9 per cent above a year ago, and equal to a 
return of 6.5 per cent on invested capital, as 
compared with 5.5 per cent a year ago. At the 
bottom of the depression the return was under 
3 per cent. 

Factory employment and factory pay rolls for 
July, according to preliminary estimates, are go- 
ing to be lower than for June. June, on its part, 
showed a decline of unseasonal proportions as 
compared with May. Officials conclude that in- 
dustry has learned to get along with fewer work- 
ers and the production will need to increase to 
a point far above 1929 before the unemployed 
will be absorbed. . 

This last point is being used by organized la- 
bor as a reason for its compulsory 30-hour week 
plan. But that plan is dead for this session, and 
promises to be replaced now by labor’s newest 
idea as a substitute for NRA codes. 


AN NRA SUBSTITUTE 


The NRA substitute offered by labor calls for 
Federal licensing of all corporations engaged 
in foreign commerce or engaged in commerce 
among the States. Before obtaining a license 
the corporations would be required to meet con- 
ditions governing hours of labor, minimum wages, 
child labor, collective bargaining and trade prac- 
tices. Violation of conditions of. the license would 
result in a fine, or in revocation. Once a license 
was revoked the corporation would be without ‘a 
permit to do business. 

Labor lawyers argue that this plan meets Con- 
stitutional requirements and is based on Federal 
power to control commerce among the States. 

Winthrop W. Aldrich, of the Chase National 
Bank, resigned from the Business Advisory and 
Planning Council, sponsored by Daniel Roper, 
Secretary of Commerce. His is the sixth recent 
resignation of a prominent financier or business 
man. The shifts under way call attention to the 
fact that this council of leaders in the world of 
business and finance has had little influence at 
the White House and has found few of its recom- 
mendations accepted. 

Owen Scorrt. 
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make and use fractional tokens for 
the purpose of paying local sales 
taxes. 

When several States announced 
that they would go ahead with their 
plans to issue tokens if Congress 
did not act, Secretary Morgenthau 


ee ee 
‘Money: Enactment of Tax Legislation 
Menaced by Conflict of Opinion + + .« 


August 12, 1935 


Labor: The Plan to License 
Interstate Industries» + + 











A Closer Check-up 


on Federal Spending 


Seven Alphabetical Units Go 











Benefits That Workers Expect From 
Pending Bill — Court Victory for Col- 
lective Bargaining 


‘TO legislative measures sought by 
organized labor in America one 
bill must now be added. 

It is the so-called Interstate Li- 
censing Bill, introduced last week in 
the Senate by Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney (Dem.), of Wyoming. 

There is no expectation that the 
bill will be pressed for enactment 
at this session of Congress, but it 
promises to occupy a _ continuing 
place in future legislative contests. 

It holds this promise because it is 
the most nearly complete expres- 
sion of the viewpoint which under- 
lies the major measures sponsored 
by organized labor for several years 
back. The American Federation otf 
Labor is putting its strength 
squarely behind the bill. 

That viewpoint, briefly stated, is 
this: 

The rapid mechanization of in- 
dustry is a potential promise of 
plenty for all. In practice, how- 
ever, it fails to make good the 
promise, labor spokesmen say, be- 
cause the major fruits of improved 
methods are kept by employers in- 
stead of being shared equitably 
with workers. 


MORE BUYING POWER NEEDED 


The workers are declared to be | 


the mass consumers—if they have 
adequate purchasing power. 
they fail to obtain, it is asserted, 
because too small a portion of in- 
dustry’s profit is assigned to wages. 
The result is that the ever more 
efficient industries, finding an in- 
sufficient market, curtail produc- 
tion, thereby throwing men out of 
work and further restricting the 
market. This process culminates in 
a depression, with millions of men 
and thousands of factories idle. 
The first attack on the problem 
was a proposal for a 30-hour week. 
‘This proposal passed the Senate in 
1933, but was superseded by the 
NRA, which shortened the work 


week and aimed at the same time | 


to increase profits. The purpose was 
to spread available work and in- 
crease the total of wage payments. 

A flank attack on the same prob- 
lem was the provision of the Recoy- 
ery Act for collective bargaining. 
That was intended as an indirect 
means for exacting larger wage to- 
tals. With the invalidation of the 
Recovery Act, tne purpose is carried 
forward in the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. 

The Guffey Coal Bill, about to be 
reported from House committee, is 
aimed at the same objectives in one 
industry. : 
HOW LICENSE PLAN WORKS 


Now comes the Interstaté Licens- 
ing Bill, which is by far the most 


This | 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 








Borden 
Common Divipend 
‘ No. 102 
A quarterly dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share has been declared 
on the outstanding common stock of 
this Company, payable September 3, 
1935, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business August 15, 1935. 
Checks will be mailed 

The Borden Company 
E. L. Noerzet, Treasurer. 
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| Spices of the National 
| Board, successor to the Railroad La- | 


comprehensive and drastic measure 
yet submitted by labor for spread- 
ing the benefits of the machine age. 

It envisages an enlarged Federal 
Trade Commission charged with the 


formulation of policies that look to | 


the maximum utilization of the na- 
tion’s industrial plant. This implies 
the definite aim of ensuring a large 
and widespread increase of pur- 
chasing power in line with increased 
industrial productivity. 

Enforcement of the program 
would come through licensing all 
business which is not confined to 
one State and which affects any 
other State—in other words, all 
business that affects interstate com- 

| merce in any degree. Licensed busi- 
| ness would be required to comply 
with the regulations of the Com- 
mission. . 

For Congressional authority to 
enact such a law, the bill recites 
language used in defining com- 
merce among the States by former 
Chief Justice of the United States 
John Marshall. 

In introducing the bill, Senator 
O’Mahoney challenged the assump- 
tion that the Constitution bars the 
Federal Government from exercis- 
ing authority over commerce and 
industry which only indirectly af- 
fect interstate commerce. Com- 
mercially, he asserted, the country 
; is a unit, adding: 

“If factors of production are held 
to be beyond the power of Congress 
to regulate, we are driven to the 
conclusion that the authors of the 
Constitution so framed it as to de- 
prive the States of power to con- 
trol national conimerce and at the 
same time made it impossible for 


the central Government to perform | 
the task adequately, although they | 


thought they were 
central Government 
the national 
people.” 
EQUAL PAY FOR WOMEN 


Among other policies laid down 
in the bill are:: 

1.—Equal pay for equal work as 
between women and men. 

2.—Support of collective bargain- 
ing with independent unions. 

3.—Provision for 
under Federal laws. 

4.—Prohibition of stock ownership 
of one corporation by another and 
outlawry of non-voting stock in 
corporations to be formed in the 
future. 


creating that 
to safeguard 
interest of all 


of corporate surpluses beyond prob- 
able needs for expansion; beyond 
this point, earnings after 10 per 
cent dividends, should go chiefly to 
workers as a share of the profits. 


BARGAINING POLICY WINS 


For the first time the cause of 
collective bargaining has won a 
clear-cut victory in a Federal court. 


Not the Labor Relations Act, but | 


the Railroad Labor Act was at stake, 
| but the chief issues decided are vital 
to both measures. 

The decision came in the Federal 
District Court at Norfolk, Va. It 
concerned the Virginian Railway 
Company, which was ordered by the 

| Court to bargain with duly elected 
employe spokesmen, in this case 
American Federation of Labor 
unions, and to cease promoting a 

| company union. 

| Furthermore, the workers were re- 

| pair shop men, working entirely in 

| intrastate productive operations. 

| These operations, however, were 
tuled by the Court to have a direct 


effect on interstate commerce, and | 


| hence to come under the scope of 
the Act. 
The history of the case goes back 
to 1922, when a strike called by an 
| A. F. of L. union was enjoined by 
| court action, with the result that 
| the union was disrupted. The strike 
had been held by the court to be an 
| interference with the free flow of 
interstate commerce. 
| Then, on the request of the United 
| States Railroad Labor Board, an as- 
sociation of workers was organized 
for the purposes of collective bar- 
gaining. It made an agreement 
with the company which iasted un- 
til 1933. 


WORKERS ORGANIZE 
Regarding this association, the 
Court, in its findings of fact, stated: 
| “No employe knew just how or 
when he became a member of the 


Association, no dues were ever as- | 


| sessed or paid by members, meetings 
were held only once every two years, 
apparently for the sole purpose of 
electing officers, all expenses were 
| Paid by the Railway and no substan- 
tial grievances were ever taken up 
| by the Association representative 
| with the Railway.” 
In 1927, the A. F. of L. began an 
| organizing campaign and a local 
union was formed. In 1934, it 


| claimed to represent a majority of 
the employes, and, at its insistence, | 


an election was held under the au- 
Mediation 


| Corporation, 





the | 


in power. 


incorporation | 


| pany unions, 
| and refusal to bargain. 


| uninterrupted flow of 


' terpretation 


Under Budgetary Control 
A CLOSER watch is to be kept on 


the expenses of the alphabeti- | 


cal units. 

Seven of them, on and after Sep- 
tember 15, will have to obtain the 
Budget Director's approval for every 
cent they spend. This is in ac- 
cordance with the President's 
executive order of Aug. 7. 

Under this plan all expenditures 
will be subject to the close scrutiny 
of the officials who must raise the 
money to pay the bills. They will 
thus be able to plan their money- 
raising campaign with more ac- 
curacy. 

In the past, many of these agen- 
cies have over-estimated their 
needs. As a consequence the Treas- 
ury has been’ borrowing more 


money than it had immediate need | 


for. This was costly, as interest had 
to be paid for money lying idle in 
Treasury vaults. 

The seven Federal agencies 
brought under the eye of the Bu- 


reau of the Budget by the President's | 


order are the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, the Home Owners’ Loan 
the Federal Savings 
and Loan System, the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion, the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, and the Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation. 

This move was anticipated when, 
earlier in the year, an Administra- 
tion atiempt was made to place the 
expenditures of the independent 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
under the jurisdiction of the Budget 
Director. Such a provision was in- 
cluded in the bill extending the life 
of the RFC but it was eliminated be- 
fore the bill was enacted. 

Whether or not the expenses of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration should be subject to the 
approval of the Budget Bureau is 
one of the several points of contro- 
versy in the present Banking Bill, 
now in conference. As it passed the 
‘House the Budget Director would be 


in charge of FDIC expenses, but the | 


Senate bill removes this provision 
in an attempt to remove the FDIC 
from control of the Administration 


bor Board. The union received a 
4-to-1 majority, but the company 
refused to bargain with it, according 
to the findings of the Court. 

At the same time an Independent 
Shop Association was formed at the 
behest, said the Court, of the Rail- 
way. The Court added: 

“The evidence indicates unmistak- 
ably that the parts played by the 
Association and the (later organ- 
ized) Independent have been largely 


es | those of mere figureheads, the real 
5.—A limitation on the amassing | ~ 


contestants being the Federation 


and the railway.” 


1S IT INTERSTATE PROBLEM? 

So much for the Court’s interpre- 
tation of the law as it affects com- 
validity of elections 


The next question was whether 
repair shop activities directly affect 
interstate commerce, so as to come 
within the authority of Congress 
to regulate labor relations. 

On this point, the judge held that 
serious interruption or suspension 
of the work in the shops would very 


' probably directly and immediately 


adversely affect interstate com- 
merce. On this ground, labor rela- 
tions within the shops were ad- 
judged subject to the Act. 

These are specifically the grounds 
on which the new National Labor 
Relations Act and the proposed Guf- 
fey Coal Act are based. They as- 
sert Congressional authority for re- 
moving causes which threaten the 
interstate 
commerce. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
Supreme Court will uphold the in- 
of Congressional au- 
thority given by the District Court 
and, if so, whether the principle will 
be applied to different sets of facts 
on which the Labor Relations Bill 
and a possible Guffey Coal Bill 
would necessarily rely. 


SHADE OF THE NRA 

Desis1ued to restore NRA code con- 
ditions in a limited sphere, the 
Walsh bill was taken under consid- 
eration by the Senate last week. 

The sphere.is that portion of busi- 
ness alfected by Government con- 
tracts and loans. Under the pro- 
posed law, successful bidders on 
Government contracts would be re- 
quired to observe the wage, hour 
and labor terms of the NRA codes 
that prevailed in their respective 
industries before the invalidation of 
the Recovery Act. 

The same rules would apply to 
subcontractors and to firms borrow- 
ing money from the Government. 
Their application is limited, how- 
ever, to that portion of each busi- 
ness actually engaged in the Gov- 
ernment, work or financed by a Fed- 
eral loan. 

The reporting committee pointed 
out that the bill is in no sense an at- 
tempted reenactment of the NRA 
law, but rests on the right of Con- 
gress to lay down policies in ac- 
cordance with which Government 
contracts may be let. 

JOHN W. Taylor. 





| ing from the 


Senate Disagrees With House in Framing 


w=) 


Revenue Measure to “Soak the Rich”’— 
Gold Clause Bill in Controversy 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, the 
House of Representatives and 
the Senate are falling out over a 
multipiicity of plans to soak the 
rich—both corporations and _ indi- 
viduals 
Mr. Roosevelt wanted new style 
inheritance taxes, new style gradu- 
ated taxes on corporation income, 
higher surtaxes on individual in- 
come, new taxes on dividends, re- 
ceived by holding companies. 


The House voted for inheritance | 


taxes, balked at the idea of sharply 
graduated corporation taxes, ad- 
ded steeper than asked surtaxes, in- 
serted excess profits taxes, but 
turned down taxes on intercompany 
dividends. 

THE TANGLE COMPLETED 

Now the Senate Finance commit- 
tee, to complete the tangle, has 
voted tentatively to throw out the 
new plan of inheritance taxes, to in- 
crease rates and lower exemptions 
of present estate taxes instead, to 


| temper individual surtaxes as voted 


by the House, and to temper, as well, 
the range of excess-profits taxes. 

On the floor of the Senate, Robert 
M. La Follette (Prog.), of Wisconsin, 
intends to wage a fight to increase 
all income taxes, step up estate 
taxes, bring back the President’s 
idea of inheritance taxes and to add 
various other taxes. 

The result is that Congress, dur- 
ing the closing hours of its session, 
is in a tax daze. Ground is well 


laid, Senate leaders believe, for dis- 
agreement of a sort that can end 
the chance of new revenue laws at 
this session. 

The Senate Finance Committee, 
its members revealed, has voted to 
do the following things: 

1.—Drop inheritance taxes. In- 
crease the rates and lower the ex- 
emptions on estate taxes. 

2.—Rewrite the House plan to in- 
crease surtaxes on individual in- 
comes beginning at $50,000. The 
President asked for the increase to 
Start at $1,000,000. 

3.—Increase the present capital 
stock tax from $1 per $1,000 to $1.50, 
with an expected increase in rev- 
enue from $80,000,000 a year to 
$120,000,000. 

4.—Start excess-profits taxes at 6 
per cent on net income in excess 
of 10 per cent but not in excess of 
15 per cent, with a 12 per cent tax 
on income above 15 per cent. The 


House range went up to 20 per cent. | 


5.—Accept the House pian of a 
corporation income tax, graded from 
13% to 14% per cent. 
ARGUMENTS: PRO AND CON 

Object of the inheritance tax, 
which Mr. Roosevelt wanted applied 
in addition to the present estate tax, 
would be to break up the country’s 
big fortunes in the course of one or 
two generations. The Senate com- 


| mittee, with Henry Ford in mind, | 


objected. 
The Treasury, seeking to bulwark 











THE NEW PLAN TO CONTROL 
NATION’S OIL PRODUCTION 





NEW experiment is on the cards 
for abolishing oil wars. It is of 


the “League of Nations” variety of | 
| war prevention. 
Simultaneously into both Houses | 


of Congress has been introduced an 
oi] control bill which involves a 
compact among six 


States, with the Federal Govern- 


' ment standing by to cooperate but 


with limited powers of enforcement. 
The proposed Act stands against 
a historical background of cut- 
throat competition which drove the 
price of oil dewn as low as 10 cents 
a barrel in 1932. 
The reason why oil is peculiarly 


liable to a glut of production is that 


competitors may have wells draw- 
same 
pool. 
less oil, his competitor may obtain 
that much more. The case for con- 


producing | 


| Ickes. 
The limits of effectiveness in such 
ago by the President, when he 
not aahering to the compact from 
increasing their production and so 
possibly ruining the program. 
This point receives added empha- 
sis with the announcement of Sen- 
ator Huey P. Long (Dem.), of 
Louisiana, that his State would ac- 


cept no limitations on its oil output. | 


Louisiana is not at present one of 


the major producers, but a newly | 
| authorizing these fractional coins, 
| the Treasury made public an opin- 
! ion ruling it illegal for States to 


discovered oil field partly within 
the State may conceivably alter the 
situation. 


a plan were pointed out some time | 


asked how it would prevent States | 


the President’s stand, offered tax 


| figures to show the following: 


That the 36,000 families with 
highest income received as much as 
the 11,000,000 lowest income families. 

That 618, or two-tenths of 1 per 
cent of the country’s corporations, 
own 50 per cent of its corporate 
wealth. 

That those taxpayers who repre- 
sent the well-to-do, contributed 68 
per cent of the Federal revenue in 
1930 and only 42 per cent in 1933. 

Opponents of the tax program, 
however, contended: 

That ownership of the large cor- 
porations is widely diffused through 
stock sales. 


That rich families provide needed | 


investment as well as large scale 
spending. 

That the shift in proportion of 
total taxes paid by the income tax 
group is due to new liquor taxes and 
processing taxes. 


GOLD SUITS—PERHAPS 

While the Finance Committee 
busied itself with the tax plan, the 
Senate was debating another Ad- 
ministration measure. By a vote of 
47 to 24 it passed, in modified form, 
the bill which would outlaw suits 
against the Government on its gold 
clause bonds. 

This bill, which passed the House 
in a different form, will now go 


to conference. The chief difference 
between the House and Senate ver- 
sions is that the Senate would per- 
mit suits to be started for a period 
up to six months following enact- 
ment of the law. 

To win a case against the Gov- 
ernment, a plaintiff would have to 


| prove he had suffered an actual loss 


when the Government offered him 
paper dollars instead of the old gold 
ones originally promised. 

It is expected that the House will 
accept the Senate bill as it has re- 
ceived the approval of Attorney- 
General Cummings who drafted the 
original bill. 

xk & 
MIDGET MONEY PROSPECTS 

Whether or not the Government 
is to issue midget money is a ques- 
tion far from settled. If it does, 
the chances are that the coins will 
be round instead of square or dough- 


nut shaped as originally proposed. 


The reason given by the Treasury 
for this is that it would take too 
long to equip its mints to turn out 
such odd shaped coins. 

To hasten the passage of a bill 


Stated the Treasury might not ask 
the Department of Justice to en- 
force the ruling. 

Hearings on the bill were held 
during the week by the House Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights and 
Measures but the proceedings were 
dilatory and considerable doubt ex- 
ists among committee members that 
the bill will be reported out before 
Congress adjourns 
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, | shelter, cloth- 
ing—-you provide these neces- 
saries of life as a matter of course. 


Whatever your plans for your 
family’s future, they must have 
these essentials always. Life in- 
surance is food, skelter, and cloth- 
ing for future delivery. Have you 
sufficient for your own needs and 
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underground | 
Hence if one owner pumps | 


trol appears strong, particularly as 


oil is an irreplaceable natural re- 
source. 
EARLIEST OF NRA CODES 


So when the NRA codes were in 


the making, the petroleum code was 


one of the first to be drawn up. 
Production was cut, prices firmed 
to $1.00 a barrel, wages in the in- 


dustry were increased very substan- | 
tially, and average profits rose far | 


above the levels attained for many 
years previously. 


Then came the Supreme Court's | 


invalidation of the codes, and 
among them the one governing the 
oil industry. Production has not, as 
was feared, burst out of bounds, 
except in limited and less important 
areas, thanks to the policies pur- 
sued by the larger companies and 
by certain States. Nevertheless, the 
threat remained, a threat which 
Secretary of the Interior and Oil 


Administrator Ickes has said will 


become a grim reality when Con- 
gress adjourns, unless something is 
done in the meantime to prevent it. 


| WHAT PLAN PROPOSES 


This something now proposed is a 
plan having these chief features: 

First, it sets up a Petroleum Ad- 
ministrative Board, 
of Which include a determination of 
the demand for oil and a formal al- 
location of production quotas to the 
different oi] States. It would be 


charged also with preventing the 
movement of oil in interstate com- | 


merce which is produced in excess 
of quotas permitted by the States— 
that is, by those States which set 
quotas. 

Second, it ratifies an interstate 
compact among six oil producing 
States, these States agreeing to hold 
down production to the quotas set 
by the Board. 

Third, it makes provision for a 
voluntary code covering conserva- 
tion practices, regulation of compe- 
tition and wage and labor condi- 
tions. In consideration of such 
agreements, anti-trust laws would 
be relaxed. 

One difference between the House 


and Senate versions concerns the | 


Petroleum Board. The House 
version would give it five members 
and make it an independent agency. 
The Senate version gives it a mem- 
bership of three and places it in 
the Department of the Interior. 
The President favors the latter 
plan, under which the Board would 
operate beneath the watchful eyes 
of Oil-Conservationist Harold L. 


the functions | 


Wes you call a telephone 


numb 
town, you are makin 
portant p 
effect — 
“Give me the use 
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the street, a sectio 
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rty instantly 
f a nickel 


Telephone people are asked 
to do this millions of times 4 
day and find nothing unusual 


in the request. 


the price you pay fo 
service — in fact, to 


But to do it at 
r telephone 


do it at all 


— has taken the most skilful 
and unremitting research, engi- 
neering and organization. 

Telephone service in the 
United States is the most effi- 
cient, dependable and eco- 
nomical in the world. 








BELL 


TELEPHONE 


SYSTEM 


More than ens-half the telephones in the world are in the United States although this country has only 6% 
of the world's population. Fifty years of progress under the Bell Svatem plan of operation have brought the 


telephone within reach of all. 
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The editorial reproduced on this page appeared on July 
27th in The Saturday Evening Post but it is a fitting answer 
to the doctrines expressed August 7th by Robert H. Jackson, 
General Counsel of the Internal Revenue Bureau in his 
statement to the Senate Finance Committee. 

Mr. Jackson calmly advocated that the Ford Company be 
virtually confiscated in large part at some future time by the 
government for taxes, the money to be raised through bond 
issues floated presumably by Wall Street bankers. 

What the Post says about Mr. Ford’s rise to economic 
power is particularly pertinent because the achievement was 
possible in an era of free opportunity. Similarly Mr. Roose- 
velt’s rise to political power came in spite of the fact that 
voters have usually been prejudiced against rich men in pub- 
lic office. 

Henry Ford’s fortune does not mean cash that he can spend 
at will but investment in plant and buildings and raw mate- 
rials. No man can spend on himself but .a relatively small 
amount every year. His wealth is really a trusteeship which 
he manages for the benefit of society. If the management is 
prudent and wise, the property passes on to the succeeding 
generation. But it constantly faces the hazards of competi- 
tion. And if the government with its political management 
ever interfered the hazards would be even greater. 

What Henry Ford did tor the rubber industry, the steel 
industry, the cotton industry, the lumber industry and all 
the other industries whose products go into the making of 
automobiles cannot be calculated in a mere billion dollars. 
It represents a quarter of a century of progress with tens 
of billions of dollars of work ever since the Ford car brought 
the benefits of low cost transportation to the man of mod- 
erate means. 

Do any of the millions of workmen who now directly or 
indirectly depend on the automotive industry in which 
Henry Ford blazed the trail really begrudge him the oppor- 
tunity to pass on to his heirs the fruits of his years of toil? 
What. an ungrateful country it would be to penalize Henry 


Ford for what he has done for industrial America! 
Davip LAWRENCE. 











Two Billionaires 


F THE President’s “soak-the-rich” tax proposals had 
been made for the purpose of balancing the budget; 
if they had reached down to the lower income brack- 
ets, so that everyone in proportion to his means bore 

his share of the tax burden; and if they had been accom- 
panied by an expressed determination to redeem his cam- 
paign pledges of drastic economies, there could have been 
no just criticism of these purposes. It is, therefore, with 
sincere regret that we must conclude, on the evidence of 
both his message and his “must” attitude toward Con- 
gress, that his primary concern is with his political for- 
tunes, as they are threatened on the left, and not with the 
fortunes of America as a whole. 

The left should not be discouraged, even if they feel 
that the proposed taxes will not soak the rich enough. 
The objective, to adopt the President’s football figure, the 
goal posts toward which the Administration snake dance, 
with its wobbling from right to left, has been heading from 
the first, should now be perfectly plain to the gentlemen 
of the left, as well as to those who, seeing, still could not 
believe. 

The New Dealers seem determined to uproot the twin 
posts of constitutional. government and the property 
rights of the individual. And if they are leveled, the cross- 
bar of democracy, those other rights of the individual, 
will fall to the ground and we shall find ourselves members 
of a collectivist society. 


Anyone with ordinary sense 
who has followed the windings 
of this tortuous dance, one step 
to the right and two to the left, 


EXPERIENCE 
THE TEACHER 
OF MR. FORD 


Tugwell and the President are twins in their determina- 
tion to roll up their sleeves and make over America. And 
what a mess they are making of their making over! 

That brings us to a consideration of our two billion- 
aires: President Roosevelt and Henry Ford—President 
Roosevelt because he is the only man in the world who 
has billions to spend as he sees fit, and Henry Ford, a 
newspaper-reputed billionaire, though his actual fortune is 
probably less than half a billion. Rockefeller, or any one 
of a hundred other men, would do as well for purposes 
of comparison, but we have chosen Ford because he is the 
best-advertised rich industrialist in the world. 

Henry Ford started life as a humble mechanic, without 
any special social or educational advantages, but as he 
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An Editorial From 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


progressed step by step, his education progressed along 
sound, if not academic, lines, and he acquired an intimate 
knowledge of social problems by personal contacts with 
both the higher and the lower strata of society. 

No college, no professor and no theorist formed his 
philosophy of life. 

No banker, no trust, no financial skulduggery helped 
to found and increase his fortune. He built it step by 
step with his hands and his brains, and in building it 
he was a member of many classes of society, and gained 
an insight into their needs. His matured belief is that to 
give work with good pay and an opportunity to rise ac- 
cording to ability is the first and soundest thing that can 
be done for any man. In carrying out that idea he has 
been on firm ground. y 


From our own observation, his 
is the philosophy of almost every 
successful businessman, but their 


ALONG WITH cessful 
AUTOMOBILES net to make work, 


It is one of the strong points of the American System 
that the men at the head of a business, starting with their 
bare hands, almost always create an industry out of an 
idea and their willingness to stake their lives on it; or if 
they have had some advantages, they have been thrown 
into the hopper and have climbed out because of special 
abilities. Men who inherit a business, and without foun- 
dation training try to run it, almost always make a mess 
of it. : 

As the rich industrialists made.their wealth, only a 
small part of it was spent on themselves. The major part 
of it went into the creation of new wealth, more jobs and 
more opportunities for others. Of course, there are many 
exceptions—men who have achieved wealth in devious 
ways and by sweating labor; men who have disregarded 
the obligations and duties of their position and spent 
wastefully and selfishly on vain and vainglorious show, 
but they are not representative of the American System, 
and their number is steadily decreasing. 

President Roosevelt is not, of course, a billionaire in 
his own right, but he is by decree of Congress. Born to 
inherited wealth, he was educated in select schools, at 
Harvard and by travel. In his youth his was the environ- 
ment of the rich, and the rich with social position. He 
tried business; practiced law; went into politics and gradu- 
ated to the position of an Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
and a vice-presidential candidate on the badly defeated 
Cox and Roosevelt ticket. It was due to the persuasion 
of Al Smith that he ran for governor of New York, was 
elected and, under the tutelage of Louis Howe and his 
Tammany friend, Jim Farley, became a presidential can- 
didate. 


BACKGROUND 


MAKING JOBS 


President Roosevelt is wise 
politically, but not economically. 
His real experience is largely 


OF PRESIDENT 
olitical. His environment and 
THEORETICAL inherited pees cheated him 


out of an opportunity to engage as a private in the battle 
of business and to win his stars on the field as a construc- 
tive economist. He is as theoretical as any of his profes- 
sors. His whole course as President shows that he is 
willing and ready to tackle almost any experiment that 
listens well in the telling, regardless of the counsels of ex- 
perience. That, of course, is the defect of his early en- 
vironment and later training, for he never was a real cog 
in the machine that makes the economic wheels go round. 
That, too, is the defect of his closest advisers. 

Young men wité brains—and there are many of them 
in the field of inherited wealth—if they have dormant am- 
bition gradually tire of a round of dinners, balls, hunts, 
Newport in summer and Palm Beach in winter, with travel 
de luxe over and around the world. Their names and 
pictures in the society column no longer give them a thrill 
and a sense of importance. They yearn to move over to 
the news columns. 

The deference that is paid to inherited wealth and social 
position in America gives them a sense of superiority and 
a feeling that they are thoroughly qualified to iron out all 
other human inequalities while keeping their own status 
on a higher level, and to mold the rest of us in accordance 
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Comparison Is Made Between Public Spending and Private Spending of Billions and the 
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with their own impractical social theories. These young 
men and women, with many professors and young radical 
lawyers, have naturally flocked to the New Deal. 

As we have already said, the President is not a billion- 
aire in his own right, but materially he is as fortunately 
and as pleasantly placed as the richest. Aside from 
his salary of seventy-five thousand dollars a year, he occu- 
pies rent-free the most desirable house in the United 
States, with greenhouses and pleasant grounds, and by 
all accounts he is determined to occupy it until 1941, at 
least. 

When he wants to travel, there is a special train at his 
command; when he wants to go to sea, there is a Navy ship 
at his disposal or the luxurious Astor yacht. With salary, 
house, allowances and perquisites, he probably has what 
amounts to better than three hundred thousand dollars a 


year. 
Vv 


This is as it should be. No 
one wants the President to be 
stinted or to live beneath the dig- 
nity of the office, but his is not 
exactly a share-the-wealth back- 


ALL WILL BEAR 
THE LOAD OF 
VAST SPENDING 


ground. 

Then, as Mr. Garrett has pointed out in a recent article, 
he has not one billion, but many billions to spend and em- 
ploy in the way that he thinks best. No one doubts that 
he expects to spend for what he believes to be the com- 
mon good, though a little personal political increment 
must necessarily accrue to one who can dictate the place, 
time and manner of such enormous expenditures. 

We doubt whether any man in the country is big 
enough or experienced enough to employ and expend 
this vast sum wisely. If we may judge from past utter- 
ances and the present tax program of the President and 
his advisers, they would not trust any other man in the 
United States to spend even a small fraction of this sum. 
As a matter of fact, both the sum and the grant of power 
vested in it are fantastic and quite beyond the grasp of the 
average man, including the average member of Congress. 
But let nobody imagine that he will escape lightly. Even 
more than the rich, the poor and the middle-class will be 
ground between the upper and the nether millstones of 
higher prices and heavier, though indirect, taxation. The 
essential difference between our two billionaires is that 
Henry Ford creates and adds to the wealth of America, 
and President Roosevelt taxes and takes from it. 


v 


This is not a nation of peasants 


EXPERIMENTAL and pafasites. There is still a lot 
COURSE STREWN of independence and fight left in 
WITH FAILURES it. Farmers may temporarily be 

tempted by easy money, but it is 
hard money for the rest of the country that is taxed on 
its bread and meat for their benefit; labor may be dazzled 
by the prospect of always-mounting wages and the domi- 
nation of industry, but neither means anything when there 
is little work and less industry; business may be beguilded 
by fair promises, but when every face-to-face smile is 
followed by a kick from behind, fair words soon lose their 
meaning. 

The truth is that not only have we an unbalanced bud- 
get but we have thoroughly unbalanced legislation, even 
to achieve the clearly avowed, and some not so clearly 
stated, ends of the Administration. Those who have 
sharp ears can already hear the distant popping of the 
first minor Administration experiments, punctuated 
from time to time by a major explosion, though, so far 
as possible, the sound of these blowups is being carefully 
muffled and the effects discounted by new bombshells. 

The real making over of America will come when the 
country as a whole wakes up to what has been done to it 
in the name of reform and the more abundant life by the 
President and his subservient, though not quite so sub- 
servient as it was, Congress. 

Sooner or later, the return to sanity, to common sense 
and to the possible, must come, and the foundations on 
which America grew to its foremost position will be re- 
built. They will be stronger foundations, bound together 
by a finer and cleaner cement, instead of the jerry-built 
courses that are now being laid in a professed attempt 
to build to high heaven. 
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